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RECOGNIZED several years ago for his brilliant 
volume of short stories, Sean O’Faolain now writes A Nest 
of Simple Folk, remarkable first novel, telling an epic tale 
of little lives involved in vast human drama. Political 
upheaval in Ireland is only one thread in his plot’s immense 
tapestry @ WELL-MET were the story David Burnham 
had to tell and the unusual literary style in which he tells 
it. In Wedding Song, American expatriates and Italian 
aristocrats become emotionally embroiled during a blister- 
ing Venetian month. Many will remember Burnham for 


his sensationally promising first novel not long ago @ DO 


THEATRE-GOERS require more intellectual enter- 


tainment than reading public? ‘‘No,”’ says William Soskin 
citing popularity of The Man of the Renaissance. His 
refutation is confirmed by constantly mounting sales. His 
praise is echoed from Massachusetts (Boston Transcript) 
to California (San Francisco Call-Bulletin) @ SPIRIT- 
UALISM and mother-love are counterpointed in David. 
It took remarkable skill to tell this story—Miss Royde-Smith 
possessed it @ IS SEX EQUALITY possible? 
Soviets think so. Woman in Soviet Russia offers exciting 
facts re Russian woman’s education, economic problems, 
sexual life @ TWO WORLDS are told of by pseu- 
donymous author of Jack Robinson,—the world of ideas, 
the world of physical adventures. Shunning all well- 
trodden literary paths George Beaton proves himself a 
stylist of remarkable individuality. England is cheering— 
America will @ POPULARITY of Dorothy Parker is 


unpredictable: it’s always greater than before. After Such 


Pleasures is being read and talked about—and read! 
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HE POLICY SET FORTH by Franklin D. Roose- 

velt in his speech at the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
dinner on December 28 amounts to little less than a repudia- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine as it has been interpreted and 
applied in recent years. For he declared flatly—and it is 
the first time such a pledge has been made by any President— 
that “the definite policy of the United States from now on 
is one opposed to armed intervention.” ‘The importance of 
these words cannot be exaggerated, either as an official state- 
ment of intention or for their effect on inter-American rela- 
tions. Coming so soon after the adjournment of the con- 
ference at Montevideo, they serve to confirm and give sub- 
stance to the peaceful aims proclaimed there by Secretary 
Hull. Mr. Roosevelt gives full credit to Mr. Hull for his 
work in creating “a better state of feeling” at Montevideo, 
but the President’s own words will, we believe, do more to 
establish a sense of confidence and security in the other Ameri- 
can nations than the work of many Pan-American confer- 
ences. He admitted, with disarming candor, that until now 
the nations to the south have found plausible reasons for their 
suspicions and fears of the United States, and he asserted 
that under the new policy that would no longer need to be 
the case. He qualified his position in just one important 
respect. If disorder in one nation “affects the other nations 


of the continent,” it becomes the “concern” of those nations. 
He did not discuss in what possible ways that concern might 
express itself, but he insisted that whatever measures might 
be necessary should be jointly undertaken by “the whole con- 
tinent in which we are all neighbors.” And this is another 
unprecedented and tremendously significant step forward in 
American foreign policy. The Colossus of the North has 
laid down his arms at last. 


HE IMPORTANCE of Mr. Roosevelt’s pronounce- 

ment makes it all the more unfortunate that he failed 
to make equally explicit promises in regard to those subtler 
forms of intervention that operate through diplomatic and 
financial channels. We have landed no marines in Cuba 
and, on the authority of the President’s words, we may as- 
sume that none will be landed. But our warships line the 
harbor at Havana, and the present government of the island 
operates under the handicap of our tacit disapproval. This 
is intervention. In Haiti American officials supervise the 
customs and see to it that private American holders of 
Haitian bonds are paid in full—a form of protection that 
even owners of United States government bonds are not 
offered. This, too, is intervention. If the President wishes 
completely to establish faith in “the altruism of the richest 
American republic,” which he admits has hitherto been lack- 
ing in Latin America, he will quickly take steps to abandon 
these measures of economic intervention which are no less 
potent because they are applied without the use of army or 
navy. 


R. ROOSEVELT, in the same address, reiterated his 

program for world peace. It is a simple set of pro- 
posals put forward in such common-sense and practical terms 
that the obvious impossibility of its general acceptance be- 
comes a measure of the madness of the world. Mr. Roose- 
velt wants two things: an agreement among the nations to 
eliminate weapons of offense and “a simple declaration that 
no nation will permit any of its armed forces to cross its 
own borders into the territory of another nation.” ‘That is 
all. It should be easy to achieve, should it not ?—especially 
if Mr. Roosevelt is right in his belief that 90 per cent of 
the human beings in the world would gladly accept such a 
policy. He calls upon the people to make their will to peace 
felt by the politicians who pretend to lead them and who 
oppose and ridicule such sane proposals as these. But can his 
call be answered? Most of the people of Europe and Asia 
are ruled by dictatorships or by governments pursuing cold- 
blooded policies of reprisal or aggrandizement or panicky 
measures of self-protection. Nothing short of general revo- 
lution would establish in power the masses to whom Mr. 
Roosevelt addresses his appeal. And so, while we enthusias- 
tically indorse the good sense and humanity of the President's 
proposals, we are forced to cast a skeptical glance over the 
countries in which Mussolini and Hitler and the other politi- 
cal and military bosses of Europe and the Far East carry on 
their uninterrupted games with arms and negotiations and 
the lives of the people. 
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UR REFUSAL to recognize the government of “resi- 

dent Grau San Martin in Cuba is having the di:ast: ous 
economic results foreseeable to persons familiar with Latin 
American conditions. ‘The American policy has encouraged 
every disaffected element in the island to oppose the present 
regime, and there is so much insecurity in the interior of the 
island that unless recognition of the Grau Government by the 
Washington Administration is speedily cbtained, the present 
sugar crop will be largely lost. The larger sugar mills, 
almost entirely controlled by American interests, are faced 
with strikes and other difficulties which make it doubtful if 
the bulk of the cane will be ground. Several large mills have 
already definitely closed for the season. ‘This action, in turn, 
increases unemployment and thus disorder. Because of the 
virtual paralysis of industry in the interior of Cuba the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York recently closed three of its 
branches, including that at Guantanamo. The Royal Bank 
of Canada has closed its branches at Matanzas and Man- 


zanillo. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is to be congratulated on 

his Christmas Day proclamation restoring full rights of 
citizenship to some 1,500 persons convicted of conspiracy to 
defeat the draft during the war, or under the espionage act. 
The American Civil Liberties Union has made a long cam- 
paign for amnesty, and deserves much credit for the result. 
Both the Coolidge and Hoover administrations declined to 
issue a general proclamation, maintaining that each person 
affected should apply individually for restoration of civil 
rights. The American Civil Liberties Union contended, on 
the other hand, that those convicted under the war laws stood 
in an exceptional position morally if not legally, and that the 
federal government itself had admitted this by issuing many 
commutations. The Union maintained also that it would 
be practically impossible fifteen years after the war to reach 
all the persons concerned and to get them, even if they were 
willing, through the red tape necessary for individual am- 
nesty. The Roosevelt Administration conceded the justice 
of an amnesty proclamation, but at first held that all persons 
affected should be looked up and their names included. 
Eventually this was seen to be impracticable and the Presi- 
dent’s Christmas proclamation resulted. The action applies 
to some 155 members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, convicted in the Chicago, Sacramento, and Wichita 
trials, to various members of the Socialist Party, and to a 
considerable number of pacifists and other protestants. 


HE BANKERS of New York City are gluttons for 

punishment. Not satisfied with having lost through 
incompetence and dishonesty the confidence of most of their 
fellow-citizens, they have proceeded to insult such friends as 
remain by proposing one of the most fantastic schemes of 
business ever conceived outside a lunatic asylum. Without 
attempting to comment on the various incredible details of 
the code of “fair competition” which they proposed to the 
Recovery Administration, it is enough to say that the plan 
would virtually drive out the checking accounts of all per- 
sons unable or unwilling to maintain an average balance of 
$500. It is true, of course, that the account of a small de- 
positor who asks for much service is not profitable, but banks 
outside of New York City have got around this by making 
slight extra charges for anything beyond a certain set mini- 


mum. It is even more true also that American bankers have 
developed unnecessarily expensive methods which make it 
impossible to serve small depositors as economically as, say, 
French banks do. The plight of our bankers today is an- 
other puncture in that already sadly deflated gas bag once 
known as American business efficiency. Yet if the banking 
mind were illuminated with a gleam of intelligence, it would 
realize that this was the time of all times to retain the good- 
will of the small depositor even at some out-of-pocket ex- 
pense. General Johnson has rejected the proposed code out 
of hand, and has also repudiated the federal “master code” 
on which the bankers based their inflated charges. A final 
code is to be worked out between now and the end of 
January. It is to be hoped that the bankers will take warn- 
ing from the public—and also the official—reception of their 
plan and devise a less fantastic set of rules. There is sound 
reason for government banking, but it would be ironic if the 
bankers should bring it upon themselves simply because they 
made it impossible for ordinary persons to do business in any 
other way. 


ENNSYLVANIA has obtained the first results of its 

decisive anti-machine stand at the last elections. A con- 
fused, leaderless legislature, normally ultra-reactionary, has 
ratified the federal child-labor amendment at a special session, 
and has approved provisions for pensions for the aged and 
the blind. These were the only three measures of Governor 
Gifford Pinchot’s broad social legislative program that sur- 
vived, but in such a politics-ridden State as Pennsylvania 
even this modicum of liberalism must be regarded as highly 
unusual. And as a matter of fact what actually happened 
is even more unusual than the recorded results. The House 
of Representatives, lacking both Republican and Democratic 
whip-cracking, actually lined up behind a Socialist, Darling- 
ton Hoopes of Reading, to push through virtually the whole 
Pinchot program. It was in the State Senate, where only 
half the membership comes up for reelection in 1934, that the 
social-welfare bills were killed—not by a vote on the floor 
but by smothering in committee. Pinchot’s proposals included 
a minimum-wage bill for women and children, a State child- 
labor law, a forty-four-hour-week bill, a bill abolishing in- 
dustrial deputy sheriffs and the infamous coal-and-iron police, 
a full-crew railroad statute, workmen’s-compensation revis- 
ions, and bills authorizing limited-dividend housing corpora- 
tions. The Mellon-Grundy-Martin combination has killed 
this legislation for the time being, but Governor Pinchot is 
already planning another special session for March, and the 
program will again be presented. With the expected con- 
tinuation of the anti-machine fight at the polls in 1934, and 
a consequent liberal trend in the new legislature, it seems 
likely that the entire Pinchot program will be approved. 


Ste STUDENTS of Yale University are being intro- 
duced to public affairs by way of the picket line and a 
policeman’s club, and at least some of them do not at all like 
what they find. Lawrence Hill and William Gordon, mem- 
bers of the Yale chapter of the National Student League, 
were arrested during the first part of December for standing 
in the picket line during the Kirschner foundry strike in New 
Haven. Hill was clubbed by a policeman, charged with re- 
sisting an officer and with breach of the peace, and convicted 
on all three counts by Judge Devlin in the City Court. 
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Gordon, charged with breach of the peace for looking at the 
badge of an officer who had threatened to “clip him along- 
side of the head’’ when he was trying to get witnesses 
for Hill and two persons arrested earlier, was fined $25. 
Hill’s case was appealed. Immediately after the arrests the 
Yale Daily News gave the matter wide publicity, and two 
groups of students were organized to protest to the Mayor. 
The first group was refused admittance. The second was 
permitted to send a delegation of three as spokesmen to His 
Honor, whereupon they were harangued with a blast against 
communism. A large number of students attempted to be 
present at the trials, but the police cleared the courtroom of 
everyone not directly connected with the cases. 


T IS POINTED OUT by persons interested in the con- 

troversy that many of the students taking part in the 
various protests had never demonstrated in anything but a 
football rally before. The arrests, moreover, followed not 
only the picketing but articles in the Yale Daily News de- 
scribing conditions in the Kirschner plant. Dean Clarence 
Mendel is quoted as saying: “Yale college authorities are 
entirely out of sympathy with the interference of students in 
New Haven affairs about which they are uninformed. . . . 
The college will not encourage the students in any extra- 
legal attempts to determine the right or wrong of any local 
problems.” Somebody should inform the dean that picketing 
has been declared legal by no less a tribunal than the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; there was, therefore, 
nothing extra-legal in the action of the students, unless it is 
illegal to print articles describing conditions in a particular 
factory. If the articles are unfavorable and untrue, there 
are still libel laws to which the factory owners may have re- 
course. If they are true, there is every reason for college 
students to take an interest in them and in strikes generally. 
There is something most unseemly in the attitude of a college 
officer who deliberately opposes, and attempts to persuade 
the undergraduates in his charge to oppose, student criticism 
ef local industrial conditions. Yale is doubtless offering 
courses in sociology and economics. Where is there a better 
place for a direct application of the theories taught in the 
classroom than in the town in which the college is situated ? 


HE first national birth-control conference ever held in 

Washington will open on January 15, under the aus- 
ices of Margaret Sanger’s National Committee on Federal 
Legislation for Birth Control. A number of topics relevant 
‘o the general subject of contraception will be discussed by 
eminent physicians, ministers, and experts in education and 
sociology. A special medical session not open to the general 
oublic will be held for the discussion of various methods of 
‘ontraception not yet widely known, including the Russian 
*xperiment in immunization. It is to be hoped that Mrs. 
Sanger can persuade a large number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to take an interest in the conference, to grace it 
with their presence, and later to consider seriously the ques- 
tion of removing the legislative bans on the dissemination of 
contraceptive information. It cannot be said too often that 
such information should be freely available to every person 
who needs it, that it should be offered under sufficient me jical 
supervision to insure that only sound and healthful advice is 
given, and that properly supervised information should not 
be forbidden the mails on the ground of obscenity. When 
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such steps have been taken, persons who are prohibited on 
religious or other grounds from asking for or receiving con- 
traceptive information can still refuse it. Others can receive 
it freely. 


IKE all advanced thinkers, we resent the theory that hu- 
man nature cannot be changed. As Bernard Shaw once 
said, if it could not, mankind would still be living in the 
trees, and that always struck us as a knock-down argument. 
We have even read with sympathetic interest the accounts 
of those persons who, like our own Moscow correspondent, 
insist that man is being made over with surprising rapidity in 
Russia, and we were inclined to accept their accounts as fact 
until a few days ago when we saw in the newspapers the 
report of a disturbing incident. It seems that when Harpo 
Marx made his debut in Leningrad, his six-minute act was 
followed by a twenty-minute demonstration of wild approval 
on the part of an audience supposedly composed of new men 
equipped with completely reconditioned psyches. Apparently 
he strikes the Communist worker precisely as he struck the 
American bourgeois, and we don’t know exactly where that 
leaves the theory that the interests, standards, and reactions 
of the collectivized soul are totally different from those of 
the mere individualist. Perhaps Harpo implies some com- 
ment on the class struggle which we failed to catch, but we 
are inclined to suspect that there is another explanation, con- 
nected with the comedian’s name. Probably the Comintern 
will have a new hope for the revolution in America when it 
learns that we have not merely one Marx but four. 


HE PRICE that intellectual Germany is paying for the 

Nazi regime is illustrated anew by the news that the 
Warburg Library will shortly be moved away from Ham- 
burg, either to London or to the United States. This is one 
of the greatest collections of documents relating to the history 
of art and religion, with special reference to the Renaissance, 
in the world. To it students have gone from the United 
States, from England, and from numerous other countries. 
It was housed in a special building erected as a memorial to 
the founder, Professor Aby Warburg, by his brothers in 
Hamburg and New York. There is, of course, no more pub- 
lic-spirited, high-minded, philanthropic family anywhere than 
the Warburgs. But they are Jews, and that is enough for 
the Nazi defenders of pure Germanic culture. So this su- 
perb library is to be transported beyond the seas where it will 
be safe from Nazi ruthlessness. Meanwhile the Nazis have 
again shown their enmity to a great mind of Europe, now 
of America, by seizing the property of Professor Einstein. 
What has happened at Frankfort is also characteristic. 
Some years ago the university there was rehabilitated and 
heavily endowed by citizens of the United States and of 
Frankfort, largely Jews. The deed of gift stipulated that 
no one should be debarred from study at the university be- 
cause of his creed. When the Nazis came to power, the 
names of all the Jewish donors were removed from the bronze 
tablets upon which they had been commemorated, and there 
was immediately the rankest discrimination against Jewish 
students. When attention was called to the deed of gift, 
the Nazis replied with their customary falsity that the Jew- 
ish students were not being barred because of their religion 
but solely because of their race, as to which there was no 
reference in the deed! 
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Roosevelt Succeeds Through Failure 


COUPLE of months ago word was going about the 

country that the New Deal had collapsed. Not 

merely were those who all along had doubted the 
efficacy of the recovery program saying “I told you so,” but 
within the Roosevelt camp itself a defeatist attitude was 
widespread although covertly expressed. Business had re- 
ceded from the high tide of July; the NRA was behind in 
promulgating its codes, and those announced were seldom 
satisfactory either to employers or employees. The former 
were engaged in sabotage and the latter were calling strikes. 
The dollar had declined 40 per cent in foreign-exchange 
value, prices were rising in this country while wages were 
stationary, and many persons were beginning to realize from 
the first touches that inflation in practice was not the glit- 
tering paradise they had been led to expect. The prediction 
was more or less general that the Roosevelt program would 
crack up about the beginning of the new year. 

The new year is here, but meanwhile a complete change 
of view seems to have taken place. Confidence in President 
Roosevelt is as strong as it was last spring. Talk of the 
imminent collapse of his program has subsided. This sudden 
shift in public sentiment must be mainly psychological be- 
cause economic conditions have undergone almost no change 
since last autumn. ‘The Roosevelt program is practically 
where it was with one exception, and that is that the Presi- 
dent’s financial policy is now revealed as an almost complete 
Fortunate failure! In no way has Mr. Roosevelt 


failure. 
been so lucky as in the failure of his scheme for raising prices 
through depreciating the currency, and if we look for the 
underlying cause of the present spirit of greater confidence, 
it may be attributed in no small degree to the emerging be- 
lief that nothing much is going to happen in the near future 
to the domestic purchasing power of the dollar. 

Mr. Roosevelt began his term with a definite determi- 
nation to raise prices to pre-depression ievels. On the one 
hand, he planned to raise the income of two classes in par- 
ticular—the farmers and the low-paid industrial workers. 
On the other hand, he aimed to raise prices in general for 
the benefit of the debtor class. The country as a whole fell 
in with the program without stopping to ask whether there 
was any sound reason to raise prices at all or if there was any 
way of advancing one class except at the expense of another. 
To carry out his plan Mr. Roosevelt relied upon processing 
taxes and wage minimums at home. Abroad he deliberately 
sought to depreciate the value of the dollar. Not satisfied 
with the abandonment of the gold standard, he drove the dol- 
lar still lower in the foreign market by his gold-purchasing 
program in the hope that domestic prices would rise ac- 
cordingly and there would be a great transfer of money into 
commodities. Nothing of the sort happened. There was a 
certain shift of capital (which was not desired) from this to 
other countries, but it was less than the circumstances war- 
ranted. Europeans, with the recollection fresh before them 
of the havoc of war and post-war inflation, began to get rid 
of their Americans, with a 
long history behind them of established currency, refused to 


The “Buy Now” 


Americ in dollars ata sacrifice. 


be as panicky as they ought to have been. 


campaign petered out ignominiously and is now forgotten. 

The attempt to raise prices in general failed almost en- 
tirely. The attempt to raise those of the farmer in particu- 
lar was a little more successful. There has been an increase 
in the cost of living in America of about 16 per cent since 
last spring. This is assignable in the main to dearer food— 
that is, to the effort to raise farmers’ prices through the pro- 
cessing taxes. The farmer has profited somewhat by higher 
prices, although not as much as had been hoped. The value 
of ten leading crops in 1933 was 42 per cent higher than in 
1932 (for a lesser amount), but it was slightly less than in 
1931 and about half of what it was in 1929. Despite some- 
what higher prices, many farmers were still in a rebellious 
mood last autumn. What has quieted them since has been 
the direct money paid out by the federal government for 
acreage reduction, for hog slaughtering, and as crop loans. 

The result of the effort to help especially the low-paid 
industrial worker is harder to assay than that in behalf of 
the farmer. Some low wages have been bettered, but in con- 
sequence certain workers have been displaced for more pro- 
ductive ones. A survey in Buffalo indicates that unemploy- 
ment among women workers there, which amounted to 25 per 
cent in 1932, rose to 56 per cent in 1933. There may be a 
definite connection between this and minimum wages. There 
is somewhat less unemployment now thaa a year ago, but the 
National Industrial Conference Board says that weekly earn- 
ings per worker have declined with the shortening of the 
working week. Like the farmer, the low-paid or unem- 
ployed industrial worker seems to have benefited not so 
much by the stimulation of private industry as by direct 
government relief. 

A comparison of various indices suggests that business 
in general may be about 10 per cent better than at this time 
last year. ‘The National Retail Dry Goods Association re- 
ports that trade was 18 per cent better in the first half of 
December, 1933, than in 1932, but this is based on money 
received, not on the volume of goods scld, and is partly 
accounted for by higher prices. In some lines the volume of 
goods sold was less, indicating a declining standard of living. 

On the whole, the material gains of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration so far have been slight and probably based more 
on gradually emerging forces making for economic recovery 
than on political palliatives. But the psychological and edu- 
cational gains have been substantial. The country has at 
least passed from Hoover do-nothingism to a policy of self- 
help, and Mr. Roosevelt’s energy and buoyancy have been a 
healthful tonic. The Administration is shifting from the 
attempt to revive industry by artificially raising prices to an 
effort to stimulate it by industrial projects of its own, by 
loans, and by direct relief. 

The cruelty of inflated prices without increased income 
for the average American has been postponed, but by no 
means averted. Indeed, the present tendencies at Washing- 
ton may bring through inexorable economic forces what Mr. 
Roosevelt failed to achieve by artificial political means. Fed- 
eral expenditures are running and will continue to run far 


ahead of receipts. There is no hope of a balanced budget. 
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Probably we should not try for one. If it is fair to pass on 
any burden to the future, it is fair to pass on some of the 
present load. But that means big bond issues and thus an 
inflation of credit and prices. Unless an attempt is made by 
the present Congress te pay in part as we go through drastic 
taxation of the well-to-do, we shall shortly be confronted by 
enormously ballooned prices without a corresponding increase 
in income for the average man. In effect that will be a 
capital levy, but a capital levy falling chiefly not on the rich 
but on the poor. 


The Milk Scandal 


HE forced resignation recently of Clyde L. King as 
federal milk administrator resulted from a situation 
that had the makings of a major scandal and not 
from minor differences between the right and left wings of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, as the press 
generally reported. The Philadelphian, it seems, had per- 
mitted friendship and personal business associations to stand 
in the way of milk regulations aimed at protecting the con- 
sumer and the independent dairyman as well as the large 
producers and distributors making up what the small farmer 
calls the milk trust. Although Mr. King’s earlier adminis- 
trative actions, including the foisting of an unfair method of 
marketing upon the dairyman, and the confiscation of the 
books of the powerful and almost monopolistic Interstate 
Milk Producers’ Association just before they were to be 
audited, cast some doubt upon his fitness for the delicate task 
of unbiased supervision, it was not until it was revealed that 
one of the leading lights of the milk trust had a desk in Mr. 
King’s office in Washington that the storm really broke. 
Mr. King himself denied undue friendliness with the large 
milk interests, although he had been in their service for many 
years as an “impartial” arbitrator. But Henry N. Wool- 
man, secretary-treasurer of Philadelphia’s largest dairy (the 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Company) and a director of the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation and the Philadelphia Milk 
Exchange—nominal head of the milk trust which controls 
the industry in ten Eastern States—admitted to a Senate com- 
mittee that he dictated his correspondence in Mr. King’s 
office, that he conferred frequently with Mr. King about the 
formulation of marketing agreements, and that he had been 
a close friend of the administrator for some seventeen years 
and his employer for several years. 

His pet project has been the basic-surplus plan of mar- 
keting control. Briefly, this gives the farmer one price for 
a stipulated amount of bulk milk and another smaller price 
for any milk produced above that “quota.” But there is no 
such restriction upon the distributor. The spread of profit 
is never diminished, since a price cut is passed on to the 
farmer. On the other hand, higher prices for the farmer 
simply mean higher prices for the consumer; the distributor 
takes no loss. This system gives large distributors average 
earnings of 25 per cent, while the small farmer is lucky to 
break even. The large cooperatives are, of course, controlled 
by the distributors, and share the profits. That strikes and 
widespread bootlegging of milk are produced by tactics like 
these—and that of forcing independent dairymen into bank- 
ruptcy—is not to be wondered at. 
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In thirteen cities marketing agreements of this nature 
have been forced upon the producer and consumer by the 
large middle-man interests. But they have failed to hold up 
under fire. Immediately upon Mr. King’s withdrawal, Sec- 
retary Wallace, who favors rigid production control as the 
sanest solution of the milk problem, began the work of re 
vising these pacts. The Chicago marketing agreement has 
already been scrapped. The vicious Philadelphia agreement 
goes next. The New York pact, not yet completed, is des 
tined for thorough renovation. Mr. Wallace has character- 
ized the profits of milk distributors as exorbitant; that he 
plans to cut them from both ends by raising prices to farm- 
ers and reducing retail costs would seem to follow naturally. 
In Pennsylvania, meanwhile, the milk trust has won a legie- 
lative victory by succeeding in keeping its large cooperatives 
from the jurisdiction of the new State Milk Control Board. 
But the victory may prove a Pyrrhic one; agrarian revolts 
in the commonwealth will probably alter this at an expected 
special session. 

That the milk problem is moving toward solution 
through some form of socialization is indicated by the turn 
of events since the King ouster. The new administrator, 
Jerry H. Mason of Iowa, will carry out the Wallace and 
Tugwell policies of enlightened social planning. Municipal 
distribution of milk in our great cities would seem to be the 
solution for the present unsatisfactory conditions. There 
is no valid reason why such a plan should not work, and it 
might well be a first step toward eventual nationalization of 
the whole milk industry. 


Civilizing the Indian 


7 SHE American policy with the Indian tribes which occu- 
pied the territory of the United States before white 
men came has always been a simple one. We robbed 

them, murdered them, and then proceeded to “civilize” them. 

Of the three, the civilizing process has been by no means the 

least painful. Of late years it has consisted in a system of 

education for Indian children which took them from their 
parents at the age of seven, kept them in a boarding-school 
until they were eighteen, underfed and underclothed them, 
forcibly exposed them to the worst features of the routine of 
white public schools, and spared no pains, at any point, to 
stamp out their Indian culture and heritage. They were 
then restored to their homes, which had become alien to them, 
and were at the same time compelled to live generally sepa- 
rate and remote from white civilization, only the least sig- 
nificant features of which had ever been presented to them. 

In brief, their traditions were destroyed and they were given 

nothing valuable to take their place. 

It was to be expected that when John Collier was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs by President Roose- 
velt he would attempt to change this policy. Having spent 
a number of years in efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of the Indians, he at least knew what he would like to do 
for them. And the measure of his success so far is as heart- 
ening as it is astonishing. Curiously enough, he was helped 
by the necessity of rigorous economy in the administration of 
the Indian Bureau. It cost about $400 a year to keep an 
Indian child in a boarding-school. Mr. Collier has insti- 
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tuted a system of community day schools for which the cost 
is less than half that—in some cases a quarter of it. The 
bearding-schools have not been entirely done away with. But 
whereas they formerly took all Indian children as pupils, they 
now take only special classes of children—orphans without 
homes, children with a definitely bad home environment, 
children without local school facilities, and high-school pu- 
pils desiring special vocational training not offered by local 
schools. ‘The number of boarding-school children in 1931 
was 21,677; by 1935 it is estimated that this number will 
have been reduced to 13,660, and that at the same time about 
65,000 children will be attending local day schools or public 
schools. And in the meantime most of the objectionable 
features of the boarding-schools that remain in operation 
have been modified, and attempts are being made to bring 
the boarding-schoo! into contact with the Indian community 
as much as possible. 

The community day schools are, of course, the most 
interesting feature of Commissioner Collier's educational pro- 
gram. Ideally it would be preferable to establish such a 
program of community education—which would be offered 
to and participated in by adults as well as children—over a 
comparatively long period of time and by slow degrees. The 
economic stringency, however, has made haste necessary, with 


the result that one of the greatest problems in the new pro-. 


gram is finding suitable teachers, either Indian or white, as 
fast as the schools are built and equipped. Unlike the ten- 
or eight-month schedule of the ordinary public-school teacher, 
these teachers must be on the job every month in the year. 
The summer is the time when they teach the parents of the 
children to make gardens and to practice sanitation not so 
imperative in the winter. In the Navajo country alone there 
will be fifty or sixty new school centers, about fourteen of 


them including advanced training through eighteen or twenty ° 


years of age. These schools must actually be built, and funds 
from the Public Works or Civil Works Administration are 
being supplied for the purpose. Here they will attempt to 
teach the parents of the children and the children themselves 
better ways of living in their own hogans, better ways of 
utilizing their water and soil, better ways of handling their 
sheep and goats, at the same time that they teach the three 
R’s and encourage Indian arts and crafts, which until now 
we have been at such pains to destroy or to vulgarize. The 
closest possible cooperation will be maintained, through the 
children in many cases, between the school and the parents. 
The school, indeed, will eventually be the social center of 
the community, and it will influence the Indians themselves 
without at the same time antagonizing, frightening, or ex- 
ploiting them. 

That this is a better way of “civilizing” them than our 
earlier methods seems obvious. Inevitably Indians must be 
exposed to white civilization, but they will find it infinitely 
more helpful and friendly than heretofore, and they will, 
moreover, understand and be able to make use of it. At the 
same time what is useful and beautiful in Indian culture— 
and there is much—will so far as possible be saved for them, 
or for us. It was another Roosevelt who established the 
Bureau of American Ethnology to preserve what was left of 
aboriginal culture before it was lost to us forever. President 
Roosevelt today has carried on an admirable family tradition 
by placing in charge of Indian affairs a man who has de- 
voted his life to the Indians. 


E. W. Howe Retires 


HE publisher, editor, and sole author of E. W. Howe's 
Monthly has every right to put down his pen, as he 
now does at eighty. The paper had finished its 

twenty-second year, and Mr. Howe must have grown weary 
of writing even those paragraphs which connoisseurs of jour- 
nalism considered the best of their kind. But thousands of 
his readers will be sorry for the change, and doubtless he 
himself will be lost for a while without that page upon which 
he carved so many perfect sayings. 

He has his high place among those American writers 
who have chosen the footpath to fame. This is the path of 
common sense, and it is so seldom taken in our practical land 
that one who follows it to the end is set down as an eccen- 
tric. Mr. Howe as the Sage of Potato Hill (Kansas) has 
been one of our eccentrics. Without the mockery of Arte- 
mus Ward, without the rage of Mark Twain, without the 
boisterous brogue of Mr. Dooley, he has yet managed to 
strike us as something of a crank; and all because he has re- 
fused to surrender his rustic illusion not only that the world 
is a very simple place to those who can sce it simply but that 
those who do not so see it are deliberately perverse. Te 
every problem he has turned the cold shoulder of a sage who 
knows that “millions of people have lived r-illions of years 
and tried everything,” the best of them finding in the end 
that there are no problems beyond the primeval ones con- 
nected with the practice of “fairness, politeness, industry, 
and thrift.” 

To say that virtues of that sort are the sole concern 
of man is not to say that they are easily achieved, nor has 
Mr. Howe said this. Like Jonathan Swift he notes the rar- 
ity of the very simplest virtues and so concludes them to be 
the hardest to attain. The “higher” ones are “big talk,” as 
all the schemes for reorganizing society are “big talk” to 
which a plain man will pay no heed. For the plain man, 
knowing how he ought to live, knows also that if he lived 
that way—and every other man likewise—there would be no 
crises. ‘To which there is doubtless an answer. But Mr. 
Howe is not the kind of writer whom one answers. He is 
unanswerable, as any perfect writer is. Witness the follow- 
ing sentences from the Monthly, some of which in all proba- 
bility go over ground covered by Mr. Howe in the Atchison 
Daily Globe between 1877 and 1911. For he has never 
changed his mind, and he has never changed his tune. 


A good scare is worth more to a man than good ad- 
vice... . Half the promises people say were never kept 
were never made. . . . War is so wicked, so unnecessary, so 
foolish, that I rather believe the people should be punished 
for submitting to it. . . . The greatest punishment is to be 
despised by your neighbors, the world, and members of 
your family... . Except the flood, nothing was ever as 
bad as reported. . . . After a woman has looked at a man 
three or four times she notices something about him that 
should be changed; and after an acquaintance of a few 
weeks she will suggest that the change be made. .. . Fi- 
nancial sense is knowing that many men will promise to do 
a certain thing and fail to do it. . . . We are not free; it 
was not intended we should be. A book of rules is placed 
in our cradle, and we never get rid of it until we reach 
our graves. Then we are free, and only then. 
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Issues and Men 
Mr. Hull, Pan-America, and the Tariffs 


dation to Secretary Hull concerning his achievement 

at Montevideo was well deserved. While the de- 
tails of all that has taken place are lacking, enough has come 
out to make it plain that the United States made a better 
showing than for a long time past. Secretary Hull’s obvious 
sincerity and simplicity, his genuine kindliness, his earnest- 
ness, and his straightforward way in dealing with those with 
whom he comes in contact have all plainly had their effect 
in Montevideo. Merely to send a man of this type was 
a tremendous change from the past. ‘There was every evi- 
dence at the outset that a lot of dynamite was lying around 
loose which would be exploded against the United States 
if it tried any of its domineering, swashbuckling, and Lord- 
of-Creation tactics ot the past. No one could possibly accuse 
Mr. Hull of anything of the kind, and the dynamite did not 
go off. But more than that, I suspect that Mr. Hull was 
behind various important actions which seemed to originate 
with South American delegations. He also made valuable 
concrete proposals for tariff reductions, which the South 
Americans cannot but have taken as a pledge really to do 
away with some of the tariff obstacles which have been placed 
by the United States in the path of their prosperity. Mr. 
Hull cannot, of course, bind Congress to his policy. 

Now this whole achievement of the Secretary of State’s 
is tremendously important. It looks not only as if the South 
Americans would sign some of the peace pacts which still lack 
their signature, but as if Mr. Hull had gone far to allay 
South American and Central American anger and suspicion. 
He practically promised that the United States would not 
intervene again, and President Roosevelt has now formally 
pledged this. ‘There cannot fail to be a marked psychologi- 
cal change in the attitude of the other American republics 
toward us. If we are not hereafter considered to be the big, 
bad wolf of the Americas the credit will be Mr. Hull’s and 
also the President’s. As I have said in writing about other 
phases of the Roosevelt Administration, here, too, it is the 
change in spirit of the present Administration which counts 
so much, as contrasted with that of the Hoover, Coolidge, 
and Harding administrations. It goes to show again that 
if a great country behaves honestly, pleasantly, and decently 
to its less powerful neighbors, it will meet with an instan- 
taneous response. Certainly the difference between the atti- 
tude of our delegation at the Montevideo conference and the 
attitude of those we sent to previous conferences is just the 
difference between the personality of Mr. Hull and that of 
the smug, pontifical, and at times overbearing Charles E. 


Pp ESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S telegram of commen- 


Hughes. 

With respect to Mr. Hull’s trade proposal, he asked 
“that a general understanding among all important countries 
should at the earliest possible date be brought about in con- 
cert for the elimination of the more useless and hurtful trade 
barriers and for the reduction of tariffs in accordance with a 
moderate tariff policy.” He repeated his thesis that business 
recovery depends on the restoration of international trade. 


He said that he asked for no treaty, conventions, or legal 
commitments by the conference, and then ke offered a reso- 
lution to the effect “that the governments of the American 
republics should promptly undertake to promote trade among 
their respective people and other nations and reduce high 
trade barriers through the negotiation of comprehensive bi- 
lateral reciprocity treaties based on mutual concessions.” 
Perhaps this was only a friendly gesture; perhaps it meant 
a good deal more than appeared on the surface. Mr. Hull 
met with some opposition, notably from a representative of 
Salvador, who declared that “a plan for tariff reduction for 
American merchandise might be viewed as a customs union 
which would endanger Latin American sales to Europe. The 
difficulty is that Latin Americans buy most of their goods 
from the United States, and sell most of their products to 
Europe.” 

But is it not precisely a customs union with Central and 
South America that the government of the United States 
ought to aim at if it cannot put through a lateral tariff re- 
duction in favor of all the world? We ought, of course, to 
dominate all American markets. We have the goods, we can 
make quicker deliveries. Especially do we produce the auto- 
mobiles they need. There is only one thing that stands in 
the way of our doing it, and that is the purely nationalistic 
feeling which arises from the fact that different flags float 
over the several countries, If the United States has a mani- 
fest destiny it is that it should find its best markets in 
Central and South America, We have an enormous amount 
of capital invested in all the republics, some of which is, 
I am afraid, hopelessly lost. But surely nothing could so 
quickly restore prosperity there as to start the wheels of in- 
dustry turning again. And nothing could do this better than 
our giving the South Americans a better chance to pay us with 
goods for the goods they take from us, and should take in 
ever-increasing measure. Nothing that anyone can think of, 
not the Monroe Doctrine, or international conferences, or 
signing of peace pacts, could mean as much to the future de- 
velopment and stability of the Latin American republics as 
would the inclusion of those states in a customs union with 
North America. Many times it has been pointed out that 
the great industrial rise of the German Empire did not begin 
with the establishment of the empire in the Palace of Ver- 
sailles in 1871, that it dated back far beyond that to the 
Frankfort Conference which brought about a customs union 
between the several German states. But, I hear it said, this 
is suggesting the impossible. Yes, if we are going to say that 
it is impossible and refrain from a straight-out fight with our 
tariff barons. Sooner or later the United States will have 
to make that fight if we are going to regain the measure of 
prosperity to which we are fully entitled. 
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Call tor Mr. Throttlebottom! 


By JAMES RORTY 


bet soup of the New Deal are a couple of decorative 

ingredients which threaten to become functional and 
nutritious. They are the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 
NRA and the Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA. Some of 
the best and most nearly radical brains in Washington are 
concentrated about these two advisory boards. Maybe “they 
can’t win,” as the custodians of lawful, profit-motivated busi- 
ness would put it. But already they have done enough to 
give the leaders of the patent-medicine, drug, cosmetic, food, 
and advertising industries the most acute attack of jitters that 
this writer has ever had the pleasure of witnessing. ° 

It all goes back to this business of trying to materialize 
Mr. Throttlebottom, the man nobody knows, who is reputed 
to be the ultimate consumer whom business is theoretically 
set up to serve. It was two weeks before Christmas when 
this weird ectoplasm began to take shape in the steam arising 
from the hearings on the Tugwell bill. 

“Do you see what I see?” said the ad men to the patent- 
medicine men. And the drug men, the cosmeticians, the 
vitamin men of the food industry, and the Fourth Estate, all 
chimed in on a chorus that became more and more hysterical 
as the hearings proceeded. 

Here is what they saw, aided by the suave interpolation 
of Dr. Robert S. Lynd, called over from the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board to answer the ad men’s charge that the Tug- 
well bill is “contrary to the spirit and intent of the NRA.” 
They saw that the drive of the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
of the NRA for consumer representation on the Code Au- 
thorities and for quality standards in the codes, the effort of 
the Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA (headed by Frederick 
C. Howe) to insert quality standards in the food-processing 
and other AAA agreements, and the controls and penalties 
embodied in the Tugwell bill, especially the labeling pro- 
visions, are all coordinate elements in the attempt of the 
President’s left-wing advisers to do right by Mr. and Mrs. 
Throttlebottom and the children. From the point of view 
of business-as-usual this is the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
nothing less. Business, especially the interlocked drug, cos- 
metic, food, and advertising business, is organized to do 
Mr. Throttlebottom right, and the difference is more than 
a matter of phrasing. 

Amid audible grinding of teeth by the assembled ad men 
Dr. Lynd argued from the premises of “service” and “truth 
in advertising” to which Printers’ Ink and other organs of 
the advertising business have long proclaimed allegiance. To- 
day, he pointed out, because of the elaborate fabrication of 
commodities, the widespread use of synthetic materials, and 
current packaging processes, it is necessary that fair competi- 
tion, the avowed objective of the NRA, should include quality 
competition as well as price competition. For example, the 
AAA found that the milk agreements, in order to quote prices 
at all, had also to quote butter fat. In nearly every line of 
merchandizing a need exists for quality standards on which 
to base price competition, In fact, some of the producers 
and growers, such as the citrus-fruit growers, rice millers, 


Pete un of around in the otherwise capitalist alpha- 


and clingstone-peach canners, had actually asked for quality 
grades in the AAA agreements. 

The object of the NRA is to increase net buying power, 
which means that it must not only increase wages but stop 
losses through sub-standard buying. Both government and 
industry avoid such losses by buying on specification. Should 
not consumers—in 1929, 30,000,000 families spent 60 per 
cent of the national income over retail counters—know what 
they are buying? Under the New Deal labor, the consumer, 
and government are recognized as copartners in American 
industry. ‘The proposed food and drug bill, like the quality 
standards going into the recovery codes, represents a simple 
and necessary aid to the isolated consumer in his difficult and 
largely helpless effort to compete on an equal footing with 
the massed resources of industry. 

Note how carefully Dr. Lynd kept within the zone of 
theoretical agreement. None the less, the ad men lost no 
time in putting him on the spot. The December 14 issue of 
Printers’ Ink gave as a headline to a mangled version of his 
statement, “Opposes NRA, Says Lynd,” and in the Decem- 
ber 21 issue Roy Dickinson, president of Printers’ Ink, 
declared: 


- it is my firm belief that Professor Lynd’s plans in the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, in connection with the Con- 
sumers’ Board of the AAA, are a definite threat to the 
success of the whole NRA program. His scheme of at- 
tempting at this time to change the whole system of dis- 
tribution of trade-marked, advertised merchandise is a 
distinct menace to the whole industrial machine out of 
which wages, profits, and government taxes must come. 
Both President Roosevelt and General Johnson have pub- 
licly expressed themselves that increased advertising of 
quality-branded merchandise is an integral and essential 
part of the whole recovery program. Professor Lynd .. . 
would attack over a wide front the whole system on which 
not only advertising but profits depend. Which viewpoint 
is truly representative of the Administration attitude? It 
is time that advertisers, publishers, and ail other industries 
dependent on advertising were told what they may expect 
and get ready to fight for their existence if the Lynd view- 
point is representative. 


Mr. Throttlebottom mustn’t know too much. If Dr. 
Lynd has his way, he is likely to get both wise and nasty, se 
Mr. Dickinson calls out his mob. It is too bad Printers’ Ink 
hasn’t a larger consumer circulation. If Mr. Throttlebottom 
could get himself organized and incorporated into something 
a little more tangible than the mystical entity in whose be- 
half Dr. Lynd and other New Dealers are struggling, it 
would pay him to reprint some of Mr. Dickinson’s recent 
stuff and distribute it widely under the title “The Ad Men 
at Bay.” The impression left upon the reader would be 
much like the final reel of a gangster melodrama in which 
the good-bad gangsters draw their rods and “blast their way 
out.” This ferocity becomes understandable when we add 
up what is at stake. 

According to Printers’ Ink, about $350,000,000 a year 
is at stake for the advertising business alone. ‘This money is 
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paid by advertisers, chiefly through advertising agencies which 
collect a commission, to newspaper and magazine publishers, 
broadcasters, and other advertising media for the advertising 
of foods, drugs, and cosmetics. This advertising is theoreti- 
cally designed to inform and ifstruct Mr. Throttlebottom, 
eliminate his halitosis, pep him up with vitamins, and other- 
wise make him a better and more popular fellow. As a mat- 
ter of fact the Big Idea is something quite different, and the 
annual “take” is a lot more than $350,000,000. The big 
idea of advertising (see almost any textbook) is to establish a 
prestige, an ambience, around a given product or service 
which will remove it from price competition. But the only 
real competition, the only competition which benefits the 
consumer, is price competition based on specified qualities and 
grades—precisely the kind of competition which Professors 
Tugwell, Lynd, and their colleagues in the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board of the NRA and the Consumers’ Counsel of the 
AAA are trying to bring about. 

Modern advertising represents not so much a competi- 
tive selling of goods and services as a competitive manufac- 
ture of consumption habits, a competitive production of cus- 
tomers, the technique of which was accurately described by 
another noisome professor, Thorstein Veblen, in “Absentee 
Ownership,” published in 1923: 


The production of customers by sales-publicity is evi- 
dently the same thing as a production of systematized illu- 
sions organized into serviceable “action patterns”—service- 
able, that is, for the use of the seller on whose account and 
for whose profit the customer is being produced. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the technicians in charge of this work 

. are by way of being experts and experimenters in 
applied psychology, with a workman-like bent in the 
direction of what may be called creative psychiatry. Their 
day’s work will necessarily run on the creative guidance of 
habit and bias, by recourse to shock effects, tropismatic re- 
actions, animal orientation, forced movements, fixation of 
ideas, verbal intoxication. It is a trading on that range of 
human infirmities which blossom in devout observances and 
fruit in the psychopathic wards. 


What is attacked by the Tugwell bill, and even more 
by the attempt to embody quality standards in the codes, is 
this enterprise in “creative psychiatry” and the largely irra- 
tional and uneconomic consumption habits which advertisers 
manufacture and capitalize. In “Recent Social Trends” 
Dr. Lynd notes that the Maxwell House coffee habit of the 
American people was bought in 1928 for $42,000,000 and 
the Jell-o habit in 1925 for $35,000,000. Doubtless the 
asking price for the Listerine habit and the Crazy Crystal 
habit would also be impressive if we knew them. 

When the ad men and the medicine men howl about the 
Brain Trust's attack on the “whole systern on which not only 
advertising but profits depend,” this is the system they are 
howling about, and the loudness of the howl is directly pro- 
portioned to the size of the howler’s stake in the matter. 
The capitalized claims of the food, drug, and cosmetic adver- 
tisers upon Mr. Throttlebottom’s shrinking dollar, after he 
has been creatively psyched, would probably run into billions. 

The stake of the advertising business, otherwise known 
as the Fourth Estate, is smaller but even more indispensable. 
Newspapers and magazines derive about two-thirds of their 
income from advertisers, and about 60 per cent of this adver- 
tising income is contributed by the food, drug, and cosmetics 


advertisers. Naturally, the publishers want this creative 
psyching of Mr. Throttlebottom to go right on. Naturally, 
the advertising busineS¥as represented by Printers’ Ink, is al- 
lied with the drug, food, and cosmetics advertisers in fighting 
the Tugwell bill. Naturally, when they contemplate what 
would happen if quality standards were systematically intro- 
duced into the codes, they become hysterical and incoherent. 
(Credit should be given to Advertising and Selling and Edi- 
tor and Publisher for handling the issue fairly.) 

In contrast the functionalists in Wasnington are almost 
excessively lucid. One fears, indeed, that for all their suav- 
ity and sweet reasonableness they have made themselves al! 
too clear. They have gone so far as to sponsor the work of 
a committee, headed by Dr. Lynd, which has recommended 
the establishment of a Consumers’ Standards Board under the 
joint control of the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA 
and the Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA, with a technica! 
director and a technical staff of commodity experts and an 
interdepartmental advisory committee drawn from federai 
bureaus. The budget asked for provides $65,000 for the 
first year for administrative expenses, plus $250,000 for re- 
search and testing. Dr. Lynd’s report quotes that devastat- 
ing sentence in the impeccable Hoover’s 1922 report as 
Secretary of Commerce: 


The lack of . .. established grades and standards of 
quality adds very largely to the cost of distribution because 
of the necessity of buying and selling upon sample or other- 
wise, and because of the risk of fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion and consequently the larger margins of trading. 


Still keeping on the safe, sane, and conservative territory 
of economic and technical truisms, Dr. Lynd’s report goes 
on to quote a 1930 report of the Bureau of Standards: 


Producers are experts in their own commodity fields 
but seldom does the consumer get the full benefit of this 
knowledge. Under present conditions this group knowl- 
edge is suppressed, and the tendency is all too frequent to 
give the buyer merely what he asks for. 


In the interest of accuracy the writer would amend this last 
statement to read: “The tendency is to force the buyer to 
take what he has been taught to ask for, in the interest of 
the seller.” 

Moreover, as F. J. Schlink points out in his recent “Open 
Letter to President Roosevelt,” “it is impossible for a pri- 
vate consumer to secure access to the immensely valuable find- 
ings of the Bureau of Standards, paid for in every major 
respect by general taxation of consumers.” In this letter 
Mr. Schlink urges a Department of the Consumer with Cabi- 
net representation and equal status with other federal de- 
partments. But even the less sweeping recommendations of 
Dr. Lynd’s committee are calculated to freeze the blood of 
the embattled ad men, drug men, cosmetic men, vitamin men, 
and the rest. According to Dr. Lynd: 


The standards promulgated by the Consumers’ Board 
would not stop at the point at which the commercial stand- 
ards of the Bureau of Standards must now stop, that is, 
at a type of standard to which 65 per cent of an industry 
is ready to agree, but would go on beyond this to a thor- 
oughly satisfactory set of consumer grades and labels. Past 
experience has shown that the official promulgation of defi- 
nite consumer standards, even though they go beyond cur- 
rent practice, operates as a norm to which competitive busi- 
ness tends to approximate. 
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It requires but little imagination to see that what is here 
envisaged is a fundamental reorganization of distribution in 
the direction of function. This would entail a huge deflation 
of the vested interest of advertisers and the advertising busi- 
ness in the exploitation of the American consumer ; also prob- 
ably huge economies in both production and distribution. 

Even poor old Throttlebottom should be able to see this 
if there were any way of getting the word to him. There 
isn’t, for the reason that our instruments of social communi- 
cation, the daily and periodical press and the radio, are in 
effect the advertising business. That is why the writer can- 
not see that any tactical advantage would be gained if the 
much-wronged and kicked-about Consumers’ Advisory Board 
were to resign in a body, as they have been repeatedly urged 
to do by the People’s Lobby, the Emergency Conference of 
Consumers’ Organizations, and other groups acting in behalf 
of that mystical economic entity Mr. Throttlebottom. What 
would happen if they did? They would make the first page 
once, as did the resignation of Professor Ogburn from the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board last summer. And that would be 
‘bout all, except for an immense sigh of relief and satisfac- 
tion heaved by the ad men, the patent-medicine men, the 
vitamin men, and the rest. 

Not that the Consumers’ Advisory Board has not had 
to take it and keep on taking it. Thus far it has not been 
able to put a genuine consumers’ representative or a quality 
standard in any of the NRA codes. And when it has com- 
plained, Charles Michelson, as NRA publicity director, has 
prudently muffled the complaints. Professor Paul H. Doug- 


las is now busy organizing Consumer County Councils as a 
sort of field organization for the Consumers’ Advisory Board. 
Maybe it will be possible to get the word to Mr. Throttle- 
bottom that way, although probably not if General Johnson 
can stop it. And maybe Mr. Schlink, who with Mr. Leon 
Henderson of the Remedial Loan Department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation has just been appointed special adviser to 
General Johnson, will be able to start something. But it 
does not look too hopeful. The Consumers’ Counsel of the 
AAA has done perhaps a little better. Professor Tugwell 
seemed to win more than half of his battle with Mr. Peek. 
Just before the latter stepped out, he “made a sacrifice hit” 
in behalf of business-as-usual by getting about a hundred 
codes transferred from the AAA to the NRA. But the im- 
portant food-processing codes were retained by the AAA, 
from which Mr. Peek resigned. 

When Congress meets we shall see whether the call 
for Mr. Throttlebottom can be made effectively without 
benefit of, or at least without enthusiastic cooperation by, the 
Fourth Estate. The necessity for such a call is implicit in 
the recent statistics of prices, profits, and wage trends as re- 
corded by Business Week. For the first nine months of 
1933 the earnings of industry increased 160 per cent over 
the same period of 1932, while the farmers’ gross income 
rose only 24 per cent and pay rolls decreased 3.2 per cent. 
The threat of a buyers’ strike still looms. And when that 
happens, when the creatively psyched Mr. Throttlebottom 
quits buying, then at last business-as-usual, even the adver- 
tising business, must stop, look, and listen. 


The New Irish War 


By AN IRISH OBSERVER 


be told in a few sentences. “Twelve years ago the 

treaty between Great Britain and Ireland was signed 
and the relations between the two countries were supposed to 
be settled permanently. For some ten years the Irish govern- 
ment respected the bond, while interpreting it freely. Then 
Mr. De Valera returned to power and one of his first ac- 
tions was to hold back those annual payments on Irish land, 
bought from the landlords for distribution among the land- 
less men, which are known as the land annuities. This, 
he said, he was legally entitled to do. He would not, how- 
ever, discuss the matter except with an arbitration board 
chosen from outside the Empire. *The British government re- 
fused to agree to such a board though it declared itself will- 
ing to consider a board drawn from within the Empire. From 
that point the situation has developed into a state of warfare 
between the two countries. 

Tariffs on the British side have totally ruined our main 
export trade—cattle; while tariffs on the Irish side have hit 
several British industries. (In tariffs the British have to 
date collected all but £2,000,000 of the money thus due to 
them. ) 

The worst feature of this warfare, however, has been 
the gradual hardening of mind on the Irish side. Mr. De 
Valera proceeded to interpret the treaty even more loosely 
than before; he removed the Oath of Allegiance and the 


“ SHE preliminaries to the present Irish situation may 


appeal to the Privy Council, he reduced the status of the 
Governor-General, and so on. Finally he has raised the old 
question of the treaty and declared that it must go body and 
bones. He has thus gone back to the fundamental question 
which the treaty was supposed to have settled and which the 
British naturally refuse to reopen. But no alteration in the 
treaty except such modifications as may be permissible under 
the Statute of Westminster is possible without the express 
desire of the people. That Mr. De Valera has guaranteed. 
He will consult them before he moves further. 

If one wished, therefore, to be cynical one could say that 
the Irish situation has no real existence. It is purely hypo- 
thetical, and the source of the hypothesis is the doubt in the 
mind of the Irish people whether or not they want what 
Mr. De Valera wants them to want. There is no reality in 
Irish politics—yet. ‘That will come when the people are 
definitely called upon to choose. 


It is not surprising that the people should be confused. 
Ten years ago Mr. De Valera repudiated the treaty and by a 
majority vote the people repudiated him. To any other man, 
to any other people, that would be perfectly clear and final. 
The alternatives would be to accept the vote of the majority 
or to retire from the field of politics. Mr. De Valera and 
his party did neither. Characteristically he revolted against 
the despotism of the fact—and for once it might appear that 
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he has revolted with success. For he revolted against a 
judgment of a people who do not themselves like to face 
facts. He set to work to persuade the people that they did not 
mean what they said, and all that has occurred in recent 
months is part and parcel of the persuasive process. 

As he persuaded the people to elect him in 1932 as a 
treaty worker (the man who was in 1922 the treaty breaker), 
so he has succeeded by degrees in persuading the people to 
allow him to whittle away the treaty bit by bit, to rouse in 
the young folk all the hatred of England which was supposed 
to have passed with the “troubles,” to raise again the cry 
of an Irish republic, and to wage an economic war with 
Great Britain—and finally he is in process of persuading 
them to bring back the old situation of pre-treaty days by 
refusing to recognize the treaty at all. 

One must admire the tenacity and power of such a man. 
For ten years he fought against the fact of that treaty. He 
may end by wiping it out of existence—a sin against Ireland 
as it appears to him. It will be his day of triumph if and 
when he induces the Irish people to cry ‘Mea culpa,” and 
take on their shoulders the inevitable penance that must follow 
on the definite acknowledgment of a change of mind. If he 
does so, it will be, incidentally, an exposure of the old fallacy 
that there is anything in the nature of a spontaneous national 
movement, another proof that all popular movements so 
called are merely the mass-expression of men of vision and 
power. It will make a mockery of democracy in Ireland for 
generations to come. 

If one is willing to look at the present Irish situation 
from that point of view one will see at once why the align 
ment of parties is what it is. On the one side, the idealists 
led by Mr. De Valera, to wit, Fianna Fail. On the other 
side, the United Ireland Party, the men who originally ac- 
cepted the treaty and membership in the Commonwealth of 
Nations—what one may call, is indeed obliged to call, the 
practical men of affairs. On the flank of Mr. De Valera, 
urging him on and on, is the Irish Republican Army, which 
at least is consistent in that it never accepted the treaty and, 
unlike Mr. De Valera, never pretended to work it. On the 
flank of the treaty party, the United Ireland Party, is the so- 
called Blue Shirt Army, whose leaders realize that Irish de- 
mocracy is threatened by the very man who has set out to up- 
hold it, but who have swung over to a left of their own and 
in despair favor secretly the establishment of a dictatorship. 
Last of all there is the official Labor Party, which has no 
political vision at all, is purely opportunist, and follows 
Mr. De Valera mainly for what it can get out of him for 
the workers. 

The annuities are supposedly the bone of contention in 
the present Irish situation. They are not really. The ques- 
tion at bottom is the old question which Mr. De Valera’s 
extraordinary will-power and personal attraction have man- 
aved to revive-—that old question which was fought out for 
so many painful weeks in the autumn of 1921 in the Irish 
Dail: Shall Ireland accept the treaty or shall she not? Or, 
more accurately, shall Ireland repudiate the treaty she has 
signed or shall she ac eprt it irrevox ably ? 

It may he truly said that few people in Ireland today 
ippear to care half so much what the answer to that question 
will be as that some final answer should at last be given to 
it. That, for example, is the attitude repeatedly taken by 


Frank MacDermot, the leader of the Farmers’ Party, which 











recently merged into the United Ireland Party. He expresses 
the feeling widely observed in Ireland that it is ignoble to 
shilly-shally over a question that involves the honor of a 
nation. 


It will naturally occur to the reader of this résumé 
that it is strange that an idealist party like Fianna Fail, 
Mr. De Valera’s party, should contemplate the breaking of 
a treaty. According to Fianna Fail, however, the treaty was 
never accepted as a final settlement. Its signatories put their 
names to it under duress, and therefore it is not binding and 
no moral question or question of national honor is involved in 
the breaking of it. It may represent the surrender of an 
army, even of a generation, but it does not represent the 
surrender of a people. 

A few days ago an interviewer got from Mr. De Valera 
a significant avowal—the import of which has so far been 
recognized by nobody. The week before, the President had 
been skirmishing with J. H. Thomas, attempting to get from 
him an admission that Ireland was free to make her own 
choice, to stay in the Commonwealth of Nations or to leave 
it as she chose, and Mr. Thomas had refused to be drawn 
“Well,” said Mr. De Valera to this journalist, “if there is 
no free choice there are no moral bonds. You do what you 
can do, then.” Apply it to the treaty and you get his posi- 
tion. The treaty was not a free choice; it was accepted un 
der duress; there is no moral bond. 

Nobody will ever get a franker statement from Mr. De 
Valera as to his views than that. He wished to leave the 
Commonwealth and he was himself prepared to leave. He 
was asked if, in that case, he was prepared to pay the price, 
and he replied that Ireland expected no better treatment out 
side the Commonwealth than any other country would get, 
France or Denmark, for example. He was asked then 
whether, if an Irish republic were declared and internation- 
ally recognized, he would be satisfied with the North left 
out, and he replied in the negative. 

Obviously he is a man who knows his own mind com 
pletely. He has thought it all out. Only on one point is he 
vague, and that concerns not his views but his intentions. 
And he can have no clear outlook as to his intentions simply 
because the choice rests finally not with kim, who is strong, 
but with the electorate, which is weak. The electorate may 
be secretly thinking things out for itself now—one might say 
at the last moment—but if it is, then it is for the first time 
in the history of Irish politics. But it may also be thinking 
nothing out. It may be in that state of mind in which it 
will presently throw up its hands and leave the thinking to 
this amazing man who would like nothing better. 


And there, truly, is the secret of Mr. De Valera’s power 
over his people. He is the born apostle. He is the lay priest 
of politics. His habit is not so much to implement the wishes 
of his followers as to tell them what to do. 

He is the typical Irish Catholic—rather Low Church, 
that is to say—in that he looks at things not from the point 
of view of men and women but from the point of view of 
angels and archangels. He would understand the mentality 
of the New England Puritan, with which he has several 
points in common. He thinks not in time but in eternity. 
He thinks much of honor, the worldly code, but far more of 
morals, the heavenly code. So that in the breaking of a bond 
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he is less concerned with what is done than with what may 
be done. It is no use suggesting to him that “‘on ne fait 
pas ces choses,” seeing that all questions with him are ulti- 
mately theological. It is a quality of mind entirely beyond 
the comprehension of the more downright Saxon mind. It 
‘involves many fine national traits and many ignoble ones. 
Between it and the mentality that respects the code of men 
there can be no sympathy. 

In addition, he is respected universally because he pos- 
sesses, as a man of the people, all the finer traits of the Irish- 
man. He has courage. He has imagination. He lives in 
tradition and thinks in history. His private life is beyond 
reproach. He is a democrat. He came out of the simple life 
of the land and he thinks in terms of it and loves the people 
of it. He hates the modern machine age. His very austerity 
appeals. And he can occasionally lose his temper. Lastly, 
he is the traditional type of patriot—and even martyr. He 
would allow himself to be hanged, drawn, and quartered for 
Ireland. 

The Irish are a young and in many ways unformed 
people, and their national character has not yet been consoli- 
dated in liberty. Like every other country they get the gov- 
ernment they deserve. Between the practical, more worldly, 
more understandable government of President Cosgrave, and 
this visionary, rather difficile, idealistic government of De 
Valera it is easy enough to see the divided mind of the mod- 
ern Irishman, the Irishman who, according to the British, 
wants to have it both ways but who, in a kinder judgment, 
is simply feeling his way toward a full national self-con- 
sciousness, a political philosophy of his own. The situation 
which is at present developing before his eyes is merely the 
articulation of one of the many problems with which he will 
be faced in the course of his history as a freedman. At the 
moment it is a question of whether he wants to be severely 
nationalistic or is prepared to be liberally international; and 
of how much and in what sort of coin he is prepared to pay 
for whichever brand of political philosophy he decides to 
adopt in the end. 


For one thing, therefore, the Irish people may be emi- 
nently grateful to Mr. De Valera. He is forcing the pace 
of their mental development. ‘To every periodical and news- 
paper in the English-speaking world which has again become 
interested in the Irish question the thing is merely a matter 
of an interesting crisis. But to the Irish it is far different. 
They are a people still passing through a revolution and to 
them there can be no static present. Everything is part of 
a process of becoming. 

They have been badly served by all their leaders up to 
the present. The old Irish Parliamentary Party led them 
on their emotions for nearly fifty years, but with rare excep- 
tions—such as Davitt, who was a constructive mind—it 
never appealed to their brains. This country should know 
that well, for here the habits and methods of that old Parlia- 
mentary Irish Party still linger on. Do we not know well 
the eloquent Irishman who has names for Ireland by the 
lozen and quotations by the score? You may hear them 
weaving their words about the pitiful vision of Cathleen ni 
Houlihan in chains any night of the year in their over- 
picturesquely christened clubrooms. ‘They are the children 
if the “old gang” and they have all its faults and all its 
jualities. It was a party of great political acumen, no detach- 


ment, powerful oratorical gifts, no constructive ability, and 
not the shred of a political philosophy. The main thing they 
did was to propagandize the Irish cause so efficiently that 
there is not a country on the earth that is not familiar to 
some degree with the pantheon of Irish misery. ‘They had 
great belief in their country’s future and no program for it. 
They did little to educate Irish democracy. 

All this the new generation of Sinn Fein realized fully, 
but they did not go far enough in remedying the lack by a 
long chalk. Instead, they developed a new vision of their 
own—the Ireland-to-Be instead of the Ireland-of-the-Past— 
and with statistics and diagrams they replaced the names and 
the quotations. Arthur Griffith proved to our satisfaction 
that we were being impoverished by English rule, but except 
by strongly believing in whole-hearted protection, nobody at- 
tempted to show us how to bring it about. Worst of all, 
Griffith no more attempted to develop a political philosophy 
than did the old party which he dethroned. 

The result was what one might expect. The revolution 
found Ireland unprepared, and when liberty—or, to be cau- 
tious, a measure of it—came with the treaty, Ireland was in 
exactly the same position as the Russian Duma at the fall of 
the Czars. It felt the time had come to do things but it did 
not know what to do. Some things it has been clear about; 
the restoration of the national language, folklore, a native 
culture, the development of neglected industrial resources, 
and the harnessing of the Shannon are examples of construc- 
tive political thinking. Cautious experiments in protec- 
tion had also been made before Mr. De Valera came to power 
and went whole-hog protectionist. But when these things 
had been done, the first native government stopped. It had 
set its house in order. It had set the machinery going. And 
that, apparently, was liberty. A people who had associated 
liberty with a state of the greatest emotional enthusiasm and 
with poetic names and highfalutin quotations and with noth- 
ing else could not be expected to like it. So we come back 
to the present situation, in which Ireland is at last being 
forced to define its own desires in terms of a practical 
world. 

The only group which might be expected to help here, 
which might well have been expected to define autonomy be- 
forehand, is the Irish Labor Party. Unhappily Irish Labor 
has produced only two big men during the last fifty years, 
Jim Larkin and Jim Connolly. It is the tragedy of Irish 
Labor that Connolly went over to nationalism in the nine- 
teen hundreds, was shot in 1916, and has been treated ever 
since as a martyr whom everybody hears of and nobody reads; 
while Larkin was in Sing Sing during the revolution, has 
always been a practical man, opportunist in the best sense, 
has never lowered the red flag to wave the green, and there- 
fore has little influence in a country so fervently nationalistic 
as Ireland. The history of Irish Labor has consistently been 
one of the swallowing of the little whale by the great whale, 
and anyone who wishes to read that history cannot do better 
than to take that fine work “Labor and Nationalism in Ire- 
land,” by Professor Clarkson of Brooklyn College of the City 
of New York, and study it with care. The key to the Irish 
problem is within the pages of that book. For the key to 
the present impasse is in the hands of the men and women 
who made Ireland by the sweat of their brows. If Ireland 
has any future it lies with neither of the political parties but 
in the hands of non-political labor. 
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The Two Wings of the Blue Eagle 
TI. The Wing upon the Right (cont.) 


By JOHN STRACHEY 


HE purpose of the preceding article in this series was 

to form an estimate of the permanent effect upon 

American capitalism of the New Deal. It was sub- 
mitted that in respect of two of the innate and fatal tenden- 
cies of capitalism—namely, the overexpansion of credit and 
the breeding of monopoly—the New Deal intensifies those 
very features of the system which produced the last crash. 
Now the third factor which has been at the root of the 
trouble is the tendency to mechanization. It is obvious that 
closely associated with the concentration of capital, with the 
supplanting of dozens of small firms by a few giants, goes the 
drive to better and better, more and more mechanized meth- 
ods of production. ‘There is no need for me to enlarge on 
the length to which this tendency has already gone in America, 
er on the rapidity with which it is still moving. The tech- 
nocrats, in spite of. their alleged statistical carelessness and 
their utter inability to suggest anything sane to do about it, 
drew this picture very graphicaily. Quite the best and most 
up-to-date figures en this subject which i have seen are to 
be found, however, in Stuart Chase’s azucle What Hope 
for the Jobless? in the Novemdez number ot Current His- 
A more alarming piece cf work can hardly be im- 
agined. Mr. Chase picks out and puts into high relief the 
employment and production figures of the brief boom of last 
summer. ‘Taking the 1923-25 levels of employment and pro- 
duction at 100, we find that at the worst moment of the 
slump, namely, last March, production had sunk to 56 and 
Then the dollar was unleashed. Pro- 
By June it was up to 92, al- 
But employment 


fory. 


employment to 57. 
duction responded superbly. 
most back, that is, to the 1923-25 level. 
only went back to 65. 

1 remember noting these figures at the time and guess- 
ing at their meaning. Mr. Chase has now remorselessly ex- 
posed that meaning. 

What they mean, in a word, is that Mr. Roosevelt has 
And that the new boom left the unemploy- 
ment problem substantially untouched. Mr. Chase has 
worked out, with a wealth of care and caution, a prognosis 
from these facts, and he comes to the conclusion that even 
it the New Deal succeeds in producing, during the whole of 
1934, a level of production better than that of last summer-—— 
i level of 100, equal to that of 1923-25—it will still leave 


had his boom. 


trom 9,000,000 to 12,000,000 American workers totally un- 
employed, 

\Ir. Chase gives one graphic example of the way the 
thing is working. “The A. O. Smith Corporation of Mil- 
waukee has just put ina new mill with a capacity to produce 


10,000 motor-car frames per day. The old mill also pro- 


duced 10,000 frames per day. But it employed 2,000 men in 


doing so. The new mill produces the same output with 200 


men. Ninety per cent of the workers have been dispensed 
suddenly 


"They have ceased to be 


with at a blow. Eighteen hundred men hove 


: ‘ ! 
dropped straight out of the market. 
consume! of anvthing exé ent State provided yroceries at 


any rate. The 2,000 men working A. O. Smith’s old mil! 
were all customers. You could sell them things. You could 
sell the better-paid of them, I dare say, radios and perhaps 
even some of the motor cars they were helping to make. 
But what a “prospect” for the enterprising salesman is pro- 
vided by the new mill! Its iron hands have, I understand, 
superhuman deftness and intelligence. But it has no ears for 
the radio, nor does it drive a motor car. You cannot even 
sell it tooth paste. 

This is, of course, an extreme case. But there is not 
the slightest doubt about the whole broad process of the re- 
placement of “hungering, thirsting [also consuming] men” 
by non-consuming machines. Mechanization going hand in 
hand with monopoly is squeezing the market to nothing. 
\onopoly decimates the great staple market of the middle 
class. Mechanization cuts and cuts again into what market 
the workers themselves provided. Already it has driven 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 of them and their families out of 
the market altogether. 

And now, for the third time, we must ask what will be 
the effect of the provisions of the NRA upon all this? Well, 
clearly, if you wish to check and delay the replacement of 
men by machines, then the vital thing is to make human labor 
as cheap as you can. If you wish to minimize the urge of 
the capitalist to produce with fewer workers, you must allow 
him to pay as little as he possibly can to each worker and to 
work him as long hours as possible. Then there will be 
some hope that when the capitalist comes to strike the balance 
he will find that it will not pay him to purchase expensive 
new machines, and so cut down his wage bill. But what if 
you fix wage minima which are high, nominally at any rate 
or maxima of hours which are undoubtedly lower than have 
been customary in America? What if, too, you forbid the 
capitalist to compete with his rivals by cutting prices? Obvi 
ously you give every capitalist the very maximum possible in 
ducement to substitute machines for men. The NRA must, 
[ should have thought, have sent every single struggling 
capitalist in the country searching desperately for new meth 
ods of eliminating wage workers. For not only has the 
NRA made hand workers a costly luxury, but it has canal 
ized the whole force of inter-capitalist competition into tl: 
one field of higher and higher mechanization. For it ha 
forbidden competition on wages, hours, or prices. Thus the 
only remaining form which the struggle between different 
capitalists for the shrinking market: can take is the struggle 
And in this struggle the big capitalist 
must, of course, always win. 

The influence of the NRA in this direction is alreads 
being felt ; the process of mechanization has already, it seems 
been accelerated. The New York Herald Tribune of Sep 
tember 12, for example, reported a boom in the stocks of 
machine companies. For the short hours imposed on white 
collar workers have forced executives to be “on the lookou! 
for ways to handle the same amount of bookkeeping withou' 


for the best machines. 
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added expense.” Similarly, in the industrial field, the New 
York Herald Tribune of September 25 announced “ Machine 
Producers Report Large Gains,” and told us that textile 
mills were seeking high-speed machinery in order to operate 
under present high production costs.” 

There have been, I am informed, certain tentative pro- 
visions, in some of the codes, of an anti-mechanization nature. 
There has been some gesture toward the idea of checking by 
agreement the drive toward more and more automatic meth- 
ods of production. But, moving about the country, I could 
find no evidence whatever that anything effective had been 
done in this direction. And now I see that General Johnson 
himself has repudiated with scorn the view that the Blue 
Eagle would lend itself to anything so reactionary as the 
checking of American technical progress. 

It is now time to sum up our conclusions on the NRA. 
In the first article we concluded that the inflationary side 
1f the New Deal, though spectacular, was at bottom neither 
here nor there. America will, at my guess, go through the 
inill of inflation. But quite certainly this will do nothing 
whatever to produce a new, more orderly, or more stable 
form of capitalism. In the two following articles we have 
attempted some analysis of the main provisions of the New 
Deal. Do the codes and the other regulations, taken to- 
vether, represent any step toward socialism or even toward a 
new organized, integrated form of capitalism? Our submis- 
sion has been that on the contrary they represent merely an 
intensification of the three great innate tendencies of the 
capitalist system—namely, the drive to reckless, unplanned 
credit expansion, the drive toward monopoly, and the drive 
toward mechanization. And these are just the three things 
which caused the last slump. ‘These are the three factors 
which, by increasing the appalling gap between the power of 
the capitalists to produce and the power of the workers to 
consume, by piling up an unparalleled concentration of wealth 
at one end of the social system and an unparalleled mass of 
misery and starvation, of “non-consumption,” at the other 
end, finally make the operation of the whole system impossible. 

To put the matter in the much-abused but none the less 
indispensable terminology of Marxism, the New Deal in- 
tensifies to an unparalleled degree the main contradiction of 
capitalism. Far from making for that mythical entity, an 
“organized capitalism,” the New Deal is simply a part of the 
veneral transformation, which is going on all over the world 
today, of capitalism from its older, free-market form into its 
newer, monopoly, or imperialist, form. 

And with the introduction of the word “imperialist”’ we 
come to the next important step in the argument. Since 
che New Deal only impoverishes the internal market still 
more, since it closes more and more rapidly all remaining 
avenues for the disposal of their commodities at home, what 
way out does it leave for the capitalists? It leaves open the 
alternative of disposing of their products abroad. It leaves 
open the alternative of imperialism. Whatever the New 
Deal ushers in for America, it inaugurates for the rest of the 
world an outward drive of American imperialism on a scale 
and with an intensity of which the world has hitherto had 
no experience. 

It is extraordinary to watch the remorseless action of 
this economic reality upon the policies of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. I should imagine that as far as personal 
opinions are concerned, the present Cabinet is one of the least 


imperialist or aggressive which the United States has ever 
had. And yet there can be no doubt that the exigencies of 
the economic situation have driven Mr. Roosevelt and his 
ministers along a course which is leading them into ever 
more violent conflict with the rest of the world. 

This conflict has expressed itself in the consciousness 
of the Administration by the discovery that its internal 
economic policy is incompatible with any form of interna- 
tional cooperation. Within a few months of the President's 
inauguration this fact forced itself on his attention. He had 
not the slightest hesitation in destroying all possibility of 
world economic cooperation in order to push on the monetary 
part of the New Deal. Moreover, it is significant that the 
particular torm of inflation which Mr. Roosevelt and his 
advisers have adopted is of the most imperialist and aggressive 
type imaginable. The forced depreciation of the dollar in 
terms of foreign currencies, before there has been any cor- 
responding rise in the American price level, is undeniably 
equivalent to a pro rata increase in the American tariff and 
a pro rata bounty on all American exports. This is a viru- 
lently aggressive economic policy; and it is evidently being 
steadily pursued by the Administration. 

Naturally, all manner of cries and lamentations are aris- 
ing in London and Paris as the full effect of the depreciation 
of the dollar and the consequent forcing of American exports 
upon the world markets is felt. These protests will grow 
more and more frenzied; Lombard Street and the Bourse 
will more and more accuse the American government of 
taking the most unfair advantage of them. President Roose 
velt will hardly, however, be deflected from his chosen course 
by such protests, for he has a perfect answer to them. And 
this is to ask the self-righteous British capitalists where it 
was that he learned this policy of forced currency deprecia- 
tion. For he learned it in the bank parlor of the Bank of 
England. In plain words, Great Britain, ever since she went 
off the gold standard in 1931, has been playing precisely the 
same game with the pound as President Roosevelt is now 
playing with the dollar. The British created what they 
called, politely, the “Exchange Equalization Fund.” The 
purpose of this fund was not, however, to equalize the ex- 
change, whatever that may mean, but to hold down the 
pound to the advantageously low level to which it fell in 
the autumn of 1931. 

The pound stayed down until America went off the gold 
standard. This event occurred while Mr. MacDonald was, 
as he put it, “all at sea.” (He merely meant that he was 
crossing the Atlantic.) By this stroke Mr. Roosevelt wiped 
out the differential advantage which the British exporters 
had achieved. But he has not been content with that; he 
is now steadily driving the dollar down until the American 
exporters in their turn obtain a substantial advantage. In 
doing so he is merely teaching the British that two can play 
at this game. 

Thus there is no question whatever of there being any 
right or wrong about the embittered economic struggle which 
is going on between Britain and America, and between 
America and every other exporting capitalist nation, for that 
matter. (Japan has pushed the policy of exchange deprecia- 
tion much farther than either Britain or America.) What 
has happened is that the comparatively feeble and obsvlete 
economic weapons of the tariff, the export bounty and the 
other established devices of economic nationalism have heen 
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superseded by the incomparably sharper weapon of competi- 
tive exchange depreciation. The technique of economic war- 
fare is evidently advancing quite as rapidly as the technique 
af actual war. Just as the machine-gun, the flame-thrower, 
and the super-bomber have superseded the musket and the 
bayonet, so currency depreciation has superseded the tariff 
or the export bounty. 

It is only too obvious, however, that there is no clear 
line of demarcation between the two kinds of warfare. The 
economic struggle between the great capitalist empires of 
today passes inevitably into actual armed strife. It has 
already done so in the case of Japan, and the one prophecy 
which we can make without hesitation is that war is fast 
approaching between the other major empires. War is ap- 
proaching, it is vital to realize, not because anybody wants it, 


not because the capitalists underestimate the risk to them- 
selves of a new war, not because of the plots of the arma- 
ment makers (though these are real enough), but because 
the economic situation of each capitalist state is so desperate 
that policies have to be adopted which injure vitally the in- 
terests of every rival. 

The New Deal is no exception to this rule. Designed, 
I have no doubt, purely as a measure of internal recovery, its 
authors have discovered, to their sincere surprise, that it in- 
volves an assault upon the interests of every other capitalist 
state. They are committed to it; they cannot turn back. 
An inexorable destiny is driving America to take step after 
step along the road which leads to the next war. 

[This is the last of a series of three articles by Mr. 
Strachey. ] 


The Russian Revolution in Clothes 


By MARGARET GREEN 


HE Soviets have discarded tradition in clothes as well 
as in ideas. As a result they are in a way to evolve 
altogether new styles along with a new society. 

Moreover, certain practical considerations point in the same 
direction. Since citizens are not allowed to leave the country, 
they cannot return with clothes from Vienna, Paris, New 
York, or Shanghai. ‘They cannot order them from abroad 
because they have no valuta (rubles cannot be changed into 
foreign money). Newcomers bring foreign clothes with 
them, but the clothes, along with the people who wear them, 
are so quickly adapted and absorbed that they make very little 
impression. 

Although fashion magazines seep into the country and 
the Soviet Government actually prints a fashion magazine 
containing direct copies of these foreign styles, there is very 
little evidence that they have any influence. The reason, I 
think, is that they seem incongruous with Soviet life. Several 
times I stopped at newsstands and turned over the various 
publications; and every time I picked up the fashion maga- 
zine the salesgirl and I laughed together at its styles, so re- 
mote were they from Russian life as it is. 

It might be supposed that the thousands of tourists pass- 
ing through the country would introduce the styles of the out- 
side world, but three reasons militate against it. The natives 
look at the clothes of foreigners with interest. Women, and 
imes men, on the streets, street-cars, and trains touched 


sonnet 
the material in my suits and remarked that it was very good. 
They even admired my clothes, but in the same way as we 
might admire the royal robes of Orientals. How beautiful, 
how beautifully made, we say. They are finer than anything 
we have; we may even admit that they are more becoming 
to more people, and more comfortable than our clothes. We 
may wish quite honestly that we wore clothes like theirs, but, 
if they should give us the most gorgeous suit, we would not 
wear it on the street. It is much easier to wear clothes like 
those of the people we associate with. One day in Moscow 
I saw some calico in a store and it came to me that I should 
like to buy a few yards and make a simple dress such as Rus- 
sian women wear. I realized that if I stayed I should want 
to be very much like others. 


The Russians will not copy foreign styles because they 
are not imitators. It is true that they talk much about equal- 
ing and surpassing other countries in technique, but that does 
not imply imitation. They want to develop their best talents 
in their own way. Wherever you look in Moscow, you will 
see people doing things in their own way. One day on a bus 
I noticed that the man in front of me had put his ticket inside 
his ear—not behind it, but inside as though it were a wad of 
cotton. That was an original idea. His pockets were full of 
bottles of oil, his hands held a gunny sack of potatoes and 
three loaves of bread. Probably living in a room with five 
or ten other people had developed his ingenuity ; and certainly, 
on looking him over, I could see no other possible place for 
the ticket. What would an American have done under the 
same circumstances? He would have looked slavishly around 
to see whether other people were sticking their tickets straight 
or crooked in the fronts or sides of their hat bands. 

In the Soviet Union one is not judged by one’s clothes. 
In Moscow and Petrograd one soon learns that people in the 
shabbiest clothes or even in ridiculous clothes are to be in- 
trusted with passports or anything one has; that they are to 
be found in the big, red-papered offices of high officials. Not 
only poor clothes but good clothes as well go unnoticed. The 
Russians are not clothes conscious. I soon learned to look 
not at clothes but at faces. The first time I walked down a 
Leningrad street among people who were barefooted or wore 
miserable shoes I felt that I must be conspicuously well 
dressed—I had felt well dressed in the same clothes two 
weeks before on Fifth Avenue. A girl spoke to me and I 
was flattered. She pointed to my hair and then to hers, plainly 
indicating that she wished hers was curly. As we walked 
along together she felt of my silk suit and picked at her own 
funny little dress, saying that mine was very good and hers 
very poor. She wanted to know how I held up my stockings, 
and I showed her right there on the crowded street. Then 
thinking she might like to see an American woman’s ward- 
robe, I asked her to come to my room, and we entered the 
spacious October Hotel where men and women miserably 
clothed were passing in and out with perfect assurance. 

Lola, my new friend, took in her hands eagerly the 
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first dress 1 showed her. “Crépe de Chine,” she said admir- 
ingly. She knew the words. But she did not hold the dress 
up in front of herself to get the effect. Immediately she 
turned it wrong side out and examined the seams. Then she 
said that it was all made by machinery, even the embroidery 
on the sleeves. That I-wonder-how-I-would-look-in-it ex- 
pression with which American women look at each other's 
clothes was absent. Instead, I think something like this was 
running through her mind: “Some day we too will have crepe 
de Chine dresses made by machines.” 

She did not seem interested in seeing more than the one 
dress but she wanted to examine my shoes. She put her hand 
inside and said how well they were made. Then she took 
off her own poor little shoes, padded inside with wads of 
Her plump little feet that matched her rounded body 
were covered with socks knit by hand of something almost 
as Coarse as Our wrapping twine. I had brought with me two 
pearl necklaces from Woolworth’s to give as presents in the 
land where tips are insults. I gave one to Lola—and I 
brought the other one back with me. She put it on, but she 
did not turn her head toward the mirror to see how she 
looked in pearls. 

I told her they came from New York, and she wanted 
to know how high the buildings are in New York and how 
long the hours of the office workers. She is a bookkeeper 
n a factory. She is young, but she is more interested in 
ideas than in dresses. When it came to ideas we had lan- 
suage difficulties. She had been speaking Russian and I 
English, an arrangement not impossible for our women’s ex- 
changes. Just then a guide came in and interpreted for us. 
Lola had her explain to me that when she had met me on the 
street she was looking for a place to have her hair curled 
ind had asked directions of me, not noticing that I was a 
foreigner. She had not noticed my New York suit! 

Much of my time in Russia I spent with a guide, and 
many times I meant to say to her: “Katherine, in America 
there is a saying, ‘Better be dead than out of style,’ and it is 
literally true for many people. What would you say to 
that?” But day after day the question stuck in my throat. 
[ could not let her know I was thinking such trivial things. 
She was quite suitably dressed herself, but she is one who 
takes off her clothes at night and puts them on in the morn- 
ing; you could not call the process dressing. 

Do the women in Russia dress for men? I asked them, 
ind they said no. And at times I was almost persuaded. 
Sut if women do not dress for men, I said to myself, and 
men are not attracted by clothes, then the best-dressed men 
will be seen with the most poorly dressed girls. But it is 
not so. From all I could observe, the men and women who 
chose each other were dressed on much the same scale of 
expense and fashion, which showed me that clothes, even 
when they are not good ones, do represent the people who 
wear them. A real attempt is made to dress up for the 
theater, and pride in clothes is apparent when, between the 
acts, couples go round and round the lobby arm in arm. 
Such pitiful attempts at dressing up—a baby-blue taffeta 
dress with the gores and ruffles of thirty years ago, silk stock- 
ings sewed up terribly, and bedroom slippers! 


cloth. 


But of course 
they were not pitiful to themselves, because they compare 
their clothes with each other’s, not with those of outsiders. 
()nce a nurse asked me to go to the opera with her and a 


friend of hers, a young doctor. They had an extra ticket. 
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She said, “Please wear a good dress.” Then gently, as 
though I were an injured patient, she asked, “Have you a 
good dress?”” If I had told her how much I had spent in 
New York for the suit | had on! And she was asking me if 
I had a good dress! And I had been feeling sorry for the 
Russians ! 

The country has been cleared of bourgeois clothes dur- 
ing sixteen years of struggle. None are left except a few 
pieces of lace sometimes seen on little boys’ coats and a few 
black silk dresses for old ladies. The new clothes will evolve 
from the needs and desires of the people and not from the 
styles of a royal court or of foreign countries. “To what 
extent those influences have determined style in the past, 
museums and books on costume demonstrate. Style in the 
Soviet Union will not be at the mercy of fashion dictators 
who are at the mercy of silk manufacturers or cotton growers. 
The new styles will be simple. “They will be based on utility, 
in that respect following a fundamental principle of art. 

Will there be uniformity and therefore monotony in the 
Russian clothes of the future? I think not. Even their 
present garments, poor as they are, show personality. There 
is no reason why the people should lose their capacity for 
expression. And if the dresses come from the factories too 
much alike to suit a Soviet woman with original tastes, she 
can write her protest to Pravda. Moreover, she can design 
clothes herself and submit the designs. If she proves capable, 
she may design the staple dresses for thousands of women 
and so raise the style level. At any time she will be free to 
buy material and make any sort of costume she chooses. 

What may the Russians not do for the whole world in 
clothes? Especially for the men, I hope they will do some- 
thing graceful. Men do not look right sitting down in their 
suits and they all look alike standing up. They might as well 
be in boxes. The Tolstoy or Russian blouses are a good 
starting-point. 


In the Driftway 


CCORDING to William Seagle and William Grop- 
per truth is not only stranger than fiction but also 
much funnier. In a book called “There Ought to 

Be a Law” Mr. Seagle has collected and Mr. Gropper has 
illustrated some of the sillier laws which with due solemnity 
have been inscribed upon the statute books of the various 
States and still remain there. The book opens with a quota- 
tion from Ambrose Bierce: “In the time of Henry III, of 
England, a law was made which prescribed the death penalty 
for ‘kyllynge, woundynge, or mamynge’ a fairy, and it was 
universally respected.” And the quotation fairly indicates 
the intelligence and imagination which inform the laws to 
which this book is dedicated. 


\,7O proud native son, whatever his State, can feel superior. 
4 N As Mr. Seagle points out in his introduction: “The 
most frequently represented States in the present Oxford 
anthology of American laws are neither Tennessee nor Mis- 
sissippi but such great civilized States as Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and New York.” His explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of idiotic and unenforceable legisla- 
tion lays part of the blame at a door which must by now be 
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practically buried in various and sundry blames, namely, Puri- 
tanism. “Ihe Puritans,” he says, “were never bothered very 
much by the problem of the enforcibility of legislation. It 
was enough for them that an Evil existed. . . . Puritan laws 
have always been in essence declarations of moral disapproval 
rather than commands.” Another reason, he thinks, lies in 
the democratic ideal, “a government of laws, not men,” 
which has tended to give American legislation a highly par- 
ticularistic character. Still another and very pungent reason 
he finds in the low intellectual content of most State legis- 


latures. 
+ » * * « 


HE Drifter has the space to repeat only a few of the 

choicest laws, and he can give no adequate idea what- 
ever of the humor and point of William Gropper’s drawings. 
Suffice it to say that the well-known Gropper feet and faces 
are shown in some of the funniest attitudes they have ever 
assumed. So far as laws go, a statute of Ohio makes it a 
felony for an instructor of roller skating to seduce a female 
pupil. In Pennsylvania “it shall be unlawful for any person 
to use any cannon, gun, revolver, or other explosive device 
at any serenade of any wedding.” In North Carolina “a 
special law has been enacted to permit bus companies to fur- 
nish free transportation to blind preachers.” A law of New 
Mexico makes it a misdemeanor for the warden of a peni- 
tentiary to allow a convict to leave the institution on election 
day in order to vote. In California poverty is a crime, for 
“every person found sleeping or lodging in . any room 
or apartment which contains less than 500 cubic feet of space 
in the clear for each person so occupying such reom or apart- 
ment is guilty of a misdemeanor.” But perhaps the best ex- 
ample of misplaced legislative zeal is to be found in an Ohio 
law entitled “An Act to Protect Employers of Stenogra- 
phers,” which makes it a misdemeanor for a stenographer to 
divulge the character or contents of an employer's dictation. 

Tue Drirter 


Correspondence 
Free Speech with No Exceptions 


To tue Eprrors or THe Nation: 

“I don’t believe in lynching—but these kidnappers, Holmes 
and Thurmond deserved it.” That was the invariable answer 
| received trom people of about the mental status of tabloid 
readers. In a way this seems also to be the attitude of your 
correspondents in the December 20 issue of The Nation. They 
helieve in free speech, but—and as soon as “but” is added 
to free speech, its death knell is sounded. Let me remind your 
correspondents that during the years of the war and the palmy 
days of the Honorable A. Mitchell Palmer, the right of free 
speech was similarly attacked and considerably curtailed. In 
those days the slogan was: “We believe in free speech, but not 


in free license.’ 

It seems to me that the libel and slander laws, both civil 
and criminal, of the various States should be adequate protection 
against such false and slanderous statements as the Hitlerites 
have uttered against the Jews in Germany. One example in 
this country seems to stand out. I am referring to the action 
in libel brought by Aaron Sapiro against Henry Ford in the 
federal courts at Detroit. True, this case did not proceed to 


judgment, but I doubt that Mr. Ford would have settled this 
action had his attorneys not been convinced that the plaintiff had 
more than a fair chance to succeed on trial. Perhaps our libel 
and criminal laws are in need of revision or amendment, but 
under no circumstances must such revision or amendment in- 
fringe upon our constitutional right to free speech. The point 
is that if we believe in our government, a legal course must 
be pursued. Miss Gruening says that free speech does not actu- 
ally exist for large portions of our population. This is only too 
true. But shall we who are in favor of free speech for Com- 
munists, Socialists, and others show the same bigotry and nar- 
row-mindedness as reactionaries simply because Hitler’s agents 
want to preach something entirely repugnant to our doctrines? 

The Nation and the American Civil Liberties Union are 
to be congratulated upon their unflinching stand in favor of free 
speech. Only by consistently favoring and actively fighting for 
freedom of thought and expression can we ever approach any- 
thing like true justice for all people within our borders. 

New York, December 19 PuHitip GLABERMAN 


“Fit to Print” 


To tHe Epitors or THe Nation: 

Your editorial in the issue of December 13 entitled Fit to 
Print came with particular pertinence to the members of at 
least the two universities mentioned who had in hundreds braved 
the freezing weather of the night of December 12 to participate 
in the anti-fascist demonstration which marked Hans Luther’s 
appearance as guest speaker at the Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, a Columbia unit. What our reputedly most accurate 
journals consider news becomes a vital matter when their im- 
portance to the general public is carefully judged. Prejudicial! 
reporting of crucial events in the only alive and progressive stu- 
dent movement in America is a pernicious evil which it is difh- 
cult to fight. The Times has now against its name for fairness 
and impartiality not only its neglect of the New York University 
Anti-War Conference and its somewhat peculiar emphasis on 
Dr. Butler’s message as the focal point of the first session of 
the Columbia conference, but also its misleading +tatement con- 
cerning the anti-Luther demonstration, which declared approxi- 
mately that if it had not been for the cold, many more students 
would undoubtedly have taken part in the rally. 

It disregarded the fact that many more students than one 
thousand cannot very well be confined to the one street corner 
where, in violation of their constitutional right of assemblage. 
the seventy or eighty instructed police officers chose to confine 
them by physical force. The news of that evening was not, 
obviously, the apologetic and ridiculous remarks of the Nazi 
ambassador, but the vigorous display of anti-fascist sentiment 
among students from all parts of the city. For fair reports of 
that Tuesday night one had to turn to the so-called “yellow 
journals”—the News, the Mirror, the Evening Journal. 

New York, December 14 GERTRUDE Epstein 


Theodor Lessing 


To THE Epirors or THe Nation: 

Theodor Lessing was murdered on August 30, 1933, at 
Marienbad. The crime committed has made the whole cultural 
world indignant and has shaken its conscience. Theodor Lessing 
died for many. His work must live on. His own words 
were: “No one can or should today withdraw from danger. 
Therefore I do not feel myself endangered at Marienbad. Per- 
haps I can be more useful in death than I was in life.’ 
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The immeasurable wealth of this mind and this soul em- 
bodied in many writings can only be safeguarded if the work 
of the great thinker and poet is collected and made available 
for everyone. We intend to found a Theodor Lessing House, 
an institute in which all the writings of Theodor Lessing will 
be edited with the cooperation of congenial minds, for whom 
this Lessing House will become a place for work and who 
will make it an asylum for all independent philosophers. Our 
first intention is the publication in all leading languages of his 
not yet edited writings, among them an autobiography. 

To carry on these tasks a Theodor Lessing Fund will be 
created in Prague. We appeal to all those for whom the work 
and the doctrine of Theodor Lessing have been of significance, 
to all those who desire that an infamous murder shall not 
triumph over the spirit, to promote the realization of these aims. 
In this behalf contributions are asked, payable to the “Lessing 
Fund Account” through the National City Bank, New York, 
or the Chase National Bank, New York. 

F. X. Satpa, Romain Ro.ianp, OtTroKar 
FiscHer, ALBERT Ernste1n, Max Bron, 
* JupaH Macnes, Huco BercMaNNn 
New York, December 15 


No Fun to Be Single 


To tHE Epitors or THe Nation: 

The writer of these lines is fifty years old, single, and a 
graduate of a European university. He has been an American 
citizen for many years. During his stay in America he was 
employed in research and developing work. Three years ago 
he lost his position and life savings by bank failures and stock- 
market crashes. He is now greatly in debt and unable to secure 
work because he is single. All federal and State employment 
agencies take care of men with dependents or young people. 

May the privilege be granted to the writer through your 
nation-wide circulation to be informed whether single men are 
less desirable in the human race and society and deserve exclu- 
sion from an honest livelihood? Single people left adrift with- 
out any chance for employment, reduced in the number of rela- 
tives, if any, on whom to call for help, deprived of all sympa- 
thetic and moral encouragement that family ties offer, should 
be able to count upon fair consideration from the government. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., December 18 Paut SCHNURMANN 


White-Collar Workers 


To tHE Epitors oF THe Nation: 

Not once in the six years’ existence of the Office Workers’ 
Union have we called for public assistance in our work of or- 
ganizing white-collar workers; even during the past three years 
of unemployment our own members have generously supported 
all our activities. Today, however, we find ourselves in need of 
about $300 which we cannot possibly raise from the members 
of the union, almost all of whom have had their salaries slashed 
and a great many of whom are either partially or totally 
unen:nloyed. 

At the present time we are conducting energetic campaigns 
of organization in the department stores and in Wall Street, 
and have assisted in organizing the Dry Goods Workers’ Union. 
Only with some outside assistance can we possibly complete 
the plans for organization worked out by our executive board 
for the next three months. 

New York, November 30 Jay EncLe 
Emergency Finance Committee 


Help: Financial Hindrance! 


To THE Epitrors or THE NATION: 

I am teaching English to boys and girls at my place. I was 
sent some copies of the New York Times and London Times 
from a friend of mine. I read them with great interest and 
much pleasure and I got some material for English teaching 
from them. To my great regret I am not able to subscribe to 
the New York Times and the London Times financial hindrance. 
It is my hearty desire that any of your readers will kindly send 
me her or his London Times or New York Times in order to 
help me in English teaching and good English learning. 

) SEITARO MartsuBa 

Tanabecho Nishimurogun, Wakayamalsen, Japan 


Free Thought in Cleveland 


To tHE Epitors or THe Nation: 

The Cleveland Free Thought College has been established 
for two months. Our activities include lectures, debates. 
and classes in public speaking. We are also trying to build a 
library and we maintain a reading room which is open nightly. 
We wish to extend an invitation to all Nation readers in Cleve- 
land and vicinity to attend our activities. 

If any of your readers have books or pamphlets on Free 
Thought which they could contribute to our library, we should 
greatly appreciate receiving them. 


Cleveland, December 1 ADELAIDE SCHUSTER 


The Medical Bureau 


To tHe Epitors or THE Nation: 

The strides of the Soviet Union in medicine, prophylaxis, and 
public-health service have been great; but problems always arise, 
and help and advice from friendly American sources will be 
invaluable. An organization is therefore being formed for the 
exchange of discoveries and conclusions in medical research in 
the two countries. This organization will be called the Medical 
Bureau. The Medical Bureau will model itself on the 
Technical Bureau, a highly successful organization of friendly 
American engineers who for over a year have been rendering 
voluntary, non-remunerative consulting services to Soviet fac- 
tories, farms, and scientific institutes. The Medical Bureau will 
be an affiliate of the Friends of the Soviet Union. 

Members of the allied medical professions who are inter- 
ested in the development of the closest scientific and fraternal 
relations between Soviet and American medical scientists, and 
hence in the formation of the Medical Bureau, are invited to 
write for additional information to the Medical Bureau, Room 
330, 80 East Eleventh Street, New York. 

P. L. Carson, W. Menperson, A. H. 
Worrson, W. Wriwacour, S. Rose, The 
Provisional Committee; IpA Wo trson, 
Executive Secretary 


New York, December 20 





Samuel Guy Inman 
will sum up and analyze the work of the recent Pan- 
American Conference at Montevideo in next week's 
issue of The Nation 





























Poem 
By LINCOLN REIS 


It was my confusion to love quickly, 

1, who had intended caution in friendship, 
While you, ignoring design, discovered darkness, 
Touched finger with finger, 

And | was no Anthony inclined to a mirac 
Silence announced our meetings; with lips that moistened 


le. 


Shapeless in desire, wit could find no word, 
Conceit no phrase to echo wonder; but you 
Continued to end innocence with a glance. 

Here with no presence, with distinction lost, 
And your person shadow to contradiction, 

I would exhibit virtue, assert 

No influence to sense; but memory 

Dissolving into contact, ends distance with body 


l £ «,,] . hec » opal le . 
Or speaks of color, memory become seal to desir 


Archibald MacLeish 


Poems 1924-1933. By Archibald MacLeish. Houghton Mifflin 


>2 
Company. do. 


HIS book, as the poet tells us, is not a collected edition 
of his poems but a reprint of such poems from Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s various earlier books as he himself chooses to 
preserve. “The Hamlet of A. MacLeish” 1s here, “Conquista- 
lor,” all but one poem of “New Found Land,” and several new 
poems not before printed. “Pot of Earth,” one of Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s earliest poems, is also reprinted. And the poet chooses, 
evidently, to preserve his attack on many elements in American 
society in “Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City.” 

Now everyone knows that Archibald MacLeish has of 
late frequently been called upon to state and to defend his politi- 
al position. And most readers of poetry know that Mr. Mac- 
Leish is a lyrical poet, not an expert satirist or a social theorist. 
His art has been injured by his compulsion to fight—in poetry— 
vhen, obviously, his is not the mind or the technique of the 
ontroversialist. Let us, then, examine his work without regard 
tor anything but its artistry and its poetic message. 

Archibald MacLeish’s technique is of unquestionable excel- 
ence. He is one of the fine lyric poets of our times. He has 
xperimented with rhymes and has made of the terza rima the 
perfect medium for his purposes in “Conquistador.” One can 
trace the development of his art-—despite his statement that he 
ares nothing about this evolution—by returning to the fragile 
mprovisations in lyric form which he included in “Streets in the 
\Iloon” and excluded from this final volume. MacLeish has 
ompletely worked out the ways and means whereby poetry of 
statement can become the largely undramatic and almost purely 


| instrument for conveying the story of emotion—this be- 
ny what his narratives are. His music is, on the whole, much 
loser to Pound's in the more lyrical “Cantos” than to Eliot’s. 
MaclLeish'’s imagery and syntax are not original in them- 


selves. ‘This type of imagery and syntax is fairly characteristic 
of the whole Waste Land” s¢ hool. But M ac Leish’s use of the 
same pener il type of imarery and syntax as Eliot’s and Pound's 
is his own. His imagery, consisting very largely of simple com- 
parison and the use of dese riptive adjectives—an imagery which 


} varticular richness of association, intellectual or sen- 


snows no j 


Books, Music, Drama 


suous—is perfectly adapted both to poetry of simple statement 
and to parallelistic structure in poetry. MacLeish has relaxed 
syntax. He points, in his shaping of sentences, not toward any 
condensing or hardening of the English sentence, but toward a 
classical balancing of clause against clause, phrase against 
phrase—toward, therefore, the inclusion rather than the exclu- 
sion of many prepositions and connectives. Our language uses 
phrases and clauses as attachments to the body of the sentence, 
and connectives are links indicating the grammatical relation- 
ship. MacLeish, using clause balanced against clause, phrase 
against phrase, linking his ideas frequently by an “and” or an 
“or,” develops, not the poetic paragraph (like Milton’s), but 
the long-lined and parallel rhythm of simple descriptive and, te 
some extent, repetitive statement. This form of statement and 
rhythm is the best medium for the nostalgic repeating of lost 
instances of beauty. 

Someone has pointed out that in English poetry the ele- 
ments of rhyme, repeated rhythms, and rich or exotic imagery 
come more or less from the influence of the Romance languages 
and verse forms; that the elements of abrupt rhythm, clipped 
speech, action, and realistic imagery are of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
MaclLeish seems to be curiously aware of these two influences 
in our poetic language. He employs them separately. Passages 
in “The Hamlet” are very like Anglo-Saxon, rhythmically and 
in statement. But in his lyrics and his lyrical narratives Mac- 
Leish moves away from Anglo-Saxon rhymes, clipped dramatic 
speech, and boldly realistic imagery. Here he holds to simple 
statement of emotion, often descriptive, to a loose sentence struc- 
ture, and to colorful imagery, never exactly complex or lush 
but serving as an embroidery and a repetition of his theme 
Thus he combines the usual essentials of narrative verse with 
those of lyrical verse, and his overemphasis on the lyrical side 
is just sufficient to prevent him from being a dramatic story- 
teller; it is not so strong as to dwarf his ability to tell a tale 
in episodic moments of beauty. 

In his narratives and in his lyrics MacLeish employs a 
speaker who tells the tale. This speaker is almost never, at 
the moment, an actor in the story. He is indulging simply in 
nostalgic day-dreaming over a lost past. What effect has this 
on the reader? What mood does this use of the narrator in- 
duce? The reader reacts with a similar nostalgia, that of recol- 
lection. The reader is not thrust into the immediate action. 
He is called upon to recollect passion, beauty, heroism. This 
he does, but only after he is persuaded into the mood of the 
poem by the music of the poem. Then MacLeish’s pictures of 
lost power and loveliness begin to pervade his senses. If the 
reader is in an active, decisive state of mind, he may resist both 
the poet’s music and his nostalgia, and surely he will resist the 
poet’s philosophy. 

MacLeish’s nostalgia is less dramatic than Eliot’s, in a 
sense less passionate. It is not the fatuous and repetitive day- 
dreaming of Aiken. In his general attitude toward life Mac- 
Leish again resembles Pound of the many lyric poems. To the 
general feeling of defeat prevalent among these poets of the 
past he has contributed only one idea—that the American poet 
must return to his own land, cannot remain in exile. Though 
in his own land he be unhappy, there he must stay or be root- 
less. MacLeish states that he speaks to his cewn lost generation 
and wishes to speak to no one else. Certainly he sums up the 
feelings of that generation. He states their sad desire to re- 
treat and their inability quite to neglect the present. MacLeish’s 
strongest passion is a sense of irrevocable loss. He recognizes 
only to reject the almost violent images which the world presents 
of gains that must be made. 

What we seem to need today, leaving aside for once all 
questions of a poet's sociological outlook, is the poet like Hop 
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kins who can develop richer powers of association in language, 
more exactness and directness of expression, the poet who is a 
whole man and not a cripple sensuously or intellectually. What- 
ever that poet’s particular philosophy might be, so long as it 
was based on an intellectual incisiveness and a direct rather than 
a remote or oblique awareness of sensuous delight in the actual 
world, he would have something to say to the present generation. 

All the poets of the “Waste Land” school have been crip- 
pied. They have developed, therefore, an amazing precocity in 
sensations of suffering and defeat, a passionate life in letters. 
But they are not whole. They could not be. They have devel- 
oped a superb technique for poetry, but they have also inevitably 
chosen a philosophy of despair and a nostalgia for the past. In 
MacLeish this philosophy has influenced imagery, syntax, 
rhythm, and in his poems it is so fused with these elements as 
to find almost perfect expression. Poets may, to be sure, write 
of whatever they please, must certainly write whatever they 
feel most, but no school of poetry which so perfectly expresses 
one generation of people as does MacLeish’s is likely to express 
another, younger generation as well. So we progress. 

Epa Lou Warton 


Homo Nordicus—U:S.A. 


The Conquest of a Continent, or the Expansion of Races in 
America. By Madison Grant. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$3. 

S is fitting, this volume—a profession of faith and the 
A exposition of the tenets of that faith—is introduced by 

one who has long battled at the side of the author for 

racial purity and the higher civilization, “The character of a 

country depends upon the racial character of the men and women 

vio dominate it,” begins this word of praise from Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, wiio coniinues as follows: 

My faith is unshaken in the ultimate beneficial recog- 
nition of racial values and in the stimulating and generous 
emulation aroused by racial consciousness. . . . I set great 
store by the great mass of documentary evidence assembled 
by Grant in the present volume, I think it explodes the 
bubble of the opponents of racial values, that they are 
merely myths. The theme of the present work is that 
America was made by Protestants of Nordic origin and 
that their ideas about what makes true greatness should 
be perpetuated. That this is a precious heritage which we 
should not impair or dilute by permitting the entrance and 
dominance of alien values and peoples of alien minds and 
hearts. . . . I stand with the author not only in nailing his 
colors to the mast but in giving an entirely indisputable 
historic, patriotic, and governmental basis to the fact that 
in origin and evolution our country is fundamentally 
Nordic. 

Thus the distinguished paleontologist leads the reader to 
the expectation of great things. This, however, is unfortunately 
not realized, for instead of a documented presentation of data, 
one finds only page after page of historical generalizations and 
anthropological errors. The book, indeed, has no documenta- 
tion at all, unless the eighteen-page bibliography be so regarded, 
and even these titles, the sources from which material for a 
“racial” interpretation of American history has presumably been 
lrawn, do not bear close analysis. Not only does one miss the 
names of most students—of no matter what type of theoretical 
omplexion—who have worked in the field of race, but also the 
names of numerous outstanding American historians. 

Beginning with the “cradle of mankind,” the author en- 
visages a process of racial differentiation that is in direct contra- 
diction to the more widely accepted contemporary scientific 
position. Characterizing this position as “old-fashioned,” it is 


thus maintained that the process which Mr. Grant envisages 
has produced types of mankind so distinct that they must be 
regarded as different species rather than races. Even after 
admitting that “race is hard to define,’ and recognizing the 
extensiveness of race crossing, the author does not hesitate to 
interpret not only American but human history in terms of this 
very word. Inevitably, the book is not the more easily under- 
standable for this and other lapses from logic that characterize 
it. Thus, Mr. Grant, though apparently quite in accordance 
with the position held by authorities that “it is unsafe to attrib- 
ute the inception of any cultural feature to a given race,” and 
with its corollary, that to mark a physical type because of its 
language or social behavior leads to error, finds no difficulty in 
maintaining the thesis that American culture has been deter- 
mined by the “Nordic Protestantism” of a single group in the 
population. Similarly, in discussing the “racial” types which he 
claims characterize the several States of the Union, he is able 
to take the fact that many of the people of Louisiana do not 
claim English as their native tongue and are followers of the 
Catholic church as a reproach to their Americanism. 

Space does not permit restatement, to say nothing of quo- 
tation, of point after point of opinion in this “documented” 
presentation. It is with some regret that the temptation to 
detail discussions of immigration and segregation laws, of rules 
for registration and deportation of aliens, of the countries to 
the north and south of the United States, and of the white 
man’s burden must be forgone. It may merely be stated that 
the work is of the type which, exemplified in earlier books by 
this same author and by those who agree with him, raised such 
a storm of scholarly protest as to justify the feeling that the 
last of them had been seen. Such works, however, are appar- 
ently still being written. Me vite J. Herskovits 


Distinguished Failure 


De Vriendt Goes Home. By Arnold Zweig. The Viking 
Press. $2.50. 


IKE “Sergeant Grischa,” Zweig’s latest book portrays an 
L individual tragedy against a background of social con- 
flict. “De Vriendt Goes Home” is only superficially a 
novel of Zionism. Departing from the realism of the earlier 
work, Zweig uses the locale of Palestine and the specific con- 
flicts of the Zionist movement as a means to project the story 
in semi-allegorical terms, exploring those ultimate issues that 
confront the poet and philosopher rather than the propagandist 
for any immediate cause. As in “Grischa,” the question at 
issue is justice; but where the emphasis there was on the in- 
justice that a mass upheaval may work in the individual des- 
tiny, “De Vriendt” takes up the problem of justice in the formal 
sense. There is the symbolic figure of the English secret-service 
agent who tracks down a murderer, only to condone the crime 
in the end, and set the murderer free. Here, as in Wasser- 
mann’s “Maurizius Case,” the justified crime forms the theme, 
and a poetic and ethical insight is opposed to the conventional 
judgments of society. 

De Vriendt, the protagonist, is a strange and complex per- 
sonality, a man whose psychic predicament might serve as ma- 
terial for the writing of a modern “Faust.” An orthodox Dutch 
Jew, a member of the Agudists—the most fanatical and mystical 
of the orthodox sects—he is secretly involved in a homosexual 
relationship with an Arab boy. This pagan love creates an 
inner conflict that he cannot resolve, and he appeases his sense 
of guilt by writing a long and blasphemous poem called “The 
Trial of God.” Outwardly, however, he remains the medieval 
Agudist, in bitter conflict with the modern spirit of Zionism, 


and an enemy of all secularization of Jewish life. He insti- 
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zates a plan to alienate British support from the Zionists, to 
rorm an alliance with the Arabs, and to renounce the Jewish 
claim to possession of the Wailing Wall. Publication of the 
olan infuriates all camps. The Arabs, ripe for uprising, hail 
De Vriendt as the instrument of God. The Zionists denounce 
him as a traitor; the English secret service prepares to seclude 
iim, knowing that his murder will be the signal for chaos. 
With the sultry and ominous landscape of Palestine as back- 
irop, the story shuttles skilfully between individual drama and 
nolitical conflicts, follows the adventures of the Englishman 
[rmin in his pursuit of the young radical Zionist who murders 
De Vriendt, vividly reports the Arab uprisings, and gives cross- 
sections of the various hostile groups within the Zionist move- 
nent. 

While a fine passion for justice and humanity animates the 
s00k, the strength of the novel does not lie in its ethical fervor 
hut rather in those parts that make concrete Zweig’s emotion 
in characterization or in straight realistic narrative. The inner 
‘onflicts from which De Vriendt suffers could in themselves 
torm the theme of the novel; and the chapter describing his 
leath, in which De Vriendt beholds Jehovah, whom he has 
rejected, and is received back again, is a unique and impressive 
oiece of fantasy. Again, The Death of an Old Man, in which 
the aged pioneer Nachmann begs his comrades “not to waste a 
iseful bit of earth’’ for his grave, has all the simplicity and 
powerful realism of the Russian writers. 

This last chapter proves the sheer power of strong realistic 
writing as against allegorical mysticism. The book suffers from 
i tendency toward mysticism, a peculiarly German variety, that 
lominates even so naturalistic a study as “Alexanderplatz,” 
ind crops out in the rational Thomas Mann whenever he deals 
with the psychic aspects of death. On the whole, “De Vriendt”’ 
joes not come off. But its failure is due to a too great exuber- 
ance of allegory and a chaotic richness of ideas. 

Gertrupe DIAMANT 


Peace by Default 


Peace by Revolution. By Frank Tannenbaum. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 

HIS is Frank Tannenbaum’s “interpretation” of Mexico. 
Better stated, it is a distillation, an intellectualized sum- 
mary, often in dialectic, of his extensive investigations 

ind first-hand findings. All distilled tequila, to put the meta- 
shor into Mexican terms, looks alike and tastes alike; the maguey 
plant from which it comes, however is a growing thing, indi- 
vidualized, rooted in the soil, of remarkable aesthetic stimulation. 

‘Tannenbaum is well equipped to make such a distillation. 
He has been in Mexico many times and for extended periods; 
iis previous study of the agrarian problem was heaped with 
unple statistics and tabulated most of the laws, some of which 
iave been enforced; he has ridden far and wide through the 
Though he is thus 
well qualified to make the present sweeping generalizations, less 
pinion and more homely close-ups of Mexican life—the knack 
Hindus's books on the Soviet Union so admir- 
tble—would provide us with a more convincing and living pic- 


ountry in search of material on education. 


vhich makes 


ture than does the present semi-academic and oracular version. 

1 sympathize heartily with most of Tannenbaum’s specific 
inalyses, though not always with his exuberant optimism or his 
His thesis is very similar to that of 
Stuart Chase, but with some of the exaggerations toned down; 
und unlike Chase he has not taken a non-typical community, so 
thoroughly studied by Robert Redfield, and improperly cicrated 
t to a type in order to make unfortunate conclusions; he +... s 
ipon a vaster store of knowledge and personal observation. But 


ontemporary judgments, 


the general thesis that Mexico has been more or less in decline 
and has suddenly started on the upgrade with the post-Diaz 
revolution distorts history and irradiates the achievements of 
the revolution with too much sweet hopefulness. 

The first half of the book, background material, contributes 
nothing new, but is a clear exposition not encumbered with too 
much finesse; the best part deals with the revolution, and on 
this the author's material on education contributes considerable 
new data. It in the first part he rather glosses over the church- 
state struggle, in the latter part he tells us most convincingly of 
the brighter aspects of the 1910-20 revolution. 

It was a great social upheaval; it fundamentally altered hu- 
man social relationships; it abolished peonage; it created the 
free village; it introduced enlightened labor reforms; it gave 
away a certain amount of land; it promoted popular education; 
and today it is building roads, teaching students athletics, and 
capably “managing” its currency. Its achievements are notable. 

What Tannenbaum fails to inform us of—and this is inex- 
cusable at this late date—is that, except for popular education, 
the revolution reached its maximum expression about 1926, at 
the time of the arrival of Ambassador Morrow; and that since 
then its purposes have been increasingly aborted, agrarian re 
torm has been largely sidetracked, the leadership has to a great 
extent, for opportunistic reasons and for the accumulation of 
private wealth, largely betrayed the popular hopes. This is a 
normal cycle, but it should have been recorded even at the ex 
pense of anti-climax. 

Tannenbaum gives no record of the smash-up of the Mexi 
can labor and peasant movements by Portes Gil and his suc- 
cessors, or of the implications of the relations of the workers 
and peasants with the present semi-fascist, one-party ruling 
group, the National Revolutionary Party (P. N. R.). He leads 
us to believe that the peasant is expanding his organizations; 
actually they have been largely destroyed or converted into 
meaningless tails to the kite of the P. N. R. He lauds the peas- 
ant leagues of Vera Cruz and San Luis Potosi, without warn- 
ing us that they are adjuncts to the political ambitions of Gov 
ernor Tejeda and General Cedillo, the latter infamous for his 
jailing and murdering of striking teachers. 

Tannenbaum’s praise of the labor leader, Morones, should 
be checked up with Gruening’s documented study, “Mexico and 
Its Heritage,” for Morones’s graft, bureaucracy, racketeering, 
and palatial living, his destruction of rival unions, his utilization 
of his position as Secretary of Labor to crush the Jalisco mine 
strikes and break up the 1926-27 railway strike, were important 
factors, far more so than the opposition of Obregon, in the 
decline and defeat of the Mexican labor movement. ‘Tannen 
baum tells us that today “labor unionism is probably stronge: 
than it was.” Ridiculous. The revolution gave labor much 
but when he speaks of “labor’s present power” as an organized 
reality, he is dealing with ghostly memories. Labor was not 
even given a voice in the formulation of the final labor code. 

Tannenbaum ends one of his chapters on labor legislation 
with the statement that the Diaz style of capitalism is dead, 
“and a new type, more native, more Mexican, has come on the 
horizon and is replacing the previous forms. Here the revolu- 
tion has created something new and challenging.” But beyond 
these evasive phrases the matter is not elucidated. Here, in 
deed, may well be the clue to the post-1926 developments, here 
may even turn out to be the key to the whole Mexican 
revolution. Mexican labor was utilized to combat foreign cap 
talism and thereby won some advantages. But as soon as 
Mexican nationalism had won the day against American diplo 
macy, and the ruling group had utilized its political position to 
found a native bourgeoisie, labor was smashed, and its role ha 
been increasingly dificult. Tannenbaum’s book gives no hint 
that new armed struggles are impending to vindicate the revolu- 
cion and make new advances. Except for the chapters on edu 
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cation, the present book could be dated 1926. It might be well 
to remember that Gruening’s monumental book, with its hard, 
exact appraisals, its encyclopedic information and documented 
case studies, was printed in 1928. 

CaRLETON BEALS 


Three Books on the New Deal 


The Roosevelt Revolution. By Ernest K. Lindley. The Viking 
Press. $2.50. 

Roosevelt and His America. By Bernard Fay. Little, Brown 
and Company. $2.75. 

The Future Comes. By Charles A. Beard and George H. E. 
Smith. The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


FTER reading these three works on the New Deal, along 
A with several others, one is convinced that it is still too 
early to attempt a sound critical analysis, in book length, 
ef the Roosevelt experiment. The Administration’s econemic 
and social program is not yet out of its formative stage. Changes 
in direction and tempo and even in ultimate purpose are bound 
to be made as this or that section of the program proves un- 
workable or unpopular. Until a more definite pattern has de- 
veloped and results of measurable weight have appeared, it 
would seem the better part of wisdom to refrain from formu- 
lating anything resembling a definitive criticism of Mr. Roose- 
velt and the New Deal. Indeed, so rapidly has the scene been 
changing that it would probably be better to leave the task of 
criticism to the journalists. 

The first of the three frankly sympathetic studies here under 
consideration is, of course, journalism rather than scholarly 
criticism. Mr. Lindley presents an exceedingly friendly though 
at all times sober review of the first six or seven months of the 
Roosevelt Administration. His is essentially a recapitulation 
of well-known facts and interpretations concerning the New 
Deal—“A History of the New Deal,” according to his own 
subtitle—but he imparts a number of personal, human touches 
and relates a number of little-known facts which, together with 
the freshness and coherence of his style, make his study some- 
thing substantially more than a mere rehash of newspaper clip- 
pings. Mr. Lindley endeavors at all times to be fair—to the 
Republicans by giving them credit for such little good as they 
did achieve while they were in office, to Mr. Roosevelt by not 
attributing to him certain superlative qualities which the man 
clearly does not possess. One could wish that Mr. Lindley 
had brushed up on his foreign policy and his economics before 
writing this book. His knowledge of the history and funda- 
mentals of American foreign policy is perhaps equal to that of 
the average Washington correspondent, which is saying very 
little; and he appears to have swallowed whole the economic 
theories which the miscalled “liberal” wing of the Administra- 
tion has been putting forward. - 

M. Fay’s work is really a diagnosis of the American tem- 
perament and an exposition of the clever manner in which 
Mr. Roosevelt has taken advantage of that temperament. Ac- 
cording to M. Fay, the American people are at their best when 
facing a crisis, and therefore Mr. Roosevelt, “in order to obtain 
complete power and to win the sympathy of the whole nation, 
took care not to spare them the abrupt shock of reality” when 
the banking structure collapsed last March. M. Fay knows 
the American people and he knows American history. Best of 
all, perhaps, he knows Franklin Roosevelt, of whom he has 
given us a character sketch much more real and convincing 
than that presented in Mr. Lindley’s study. 

Messrs. Beard and Smith, at work on a comprehensive sur- 
vey of American policy, needed an outline of the legislation 
enacted to date under the Roosevelt Administration. This out- 


line or draft report has been printed under the title given above 
It is without question the best factual digest of New Deal legis- 
lation available to date. The authors seek neither to appraise 
the Roosevelt Administration as a whole nor to dispute any 01 
its theories or contentions, but merely to weigh and understand 
such laws as it has caused to be enacted. “The Future Comes” 
has little spice but much meat; indeed, much more meat than is 
to be found in either of the other two volumes. 
Mauritz A. HaAttoren 


Shorter Notices 


4h King. By W. Somerset Maugham. Deubleday, Doran and 
Company. $2.50. 

Ah King was the name of a Chinese boy who accompanied 
Mr. Maugham as a servant on a trip through the Malay Pen- 
insula, a trip which provided the material for these six steries 
of white officialdom. Despite an annoying indifference to train 
time Ah King was an admirable servant, efficient and whelly 
impersonal. It was hie unexpected tears at parting which meved 
Mr. Maugham to use his name as a book title. This is the only 
display of such sentiment in the stories. Murder and incest. 
a nasty example of complacent cowardice, a nastier incident of 
the stupid peril of innocence, are treated with the same detach- 
ment as a rogue’s improbable reform and a cuckold husband's 
first step toward wisdom. ~It is a suave, sleck method. When 
a story fails as The Vessel of Wrath does, it is the validity of 
the material which may be questioned and not the way it is 
handled. The Door of Opportunity succeeds because the balance 
between character and incident is recorded with a certainty and 
ease that make the narrative tense and exhilarating. If the 
author allows himself no feeling, neither does he indulge in the 
more intellectual sport of cynicism. This prohibits, of course 
any great dramatic qualities or any satire. But Mr. Maugham, 
with disarming self-confidence in his truly acute powers of 
observation and in his technical skill, never attempts to produce 
more than exciting exhibitions of human behavior. 


The Eugenic Predicament. By S. J. Holmes. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2. 

An apter title for this book would be “A Eugenist’s Pre- 
dicament,” for it reflects a biologist’s vacillations between his 
loyalty to science and his allegiance to a cult. The result is 
a curious hodge-podge of fact and myth, of scientifically vali- 
dated conclusions and unsubstantiated prejudices. The author 
at first graciously concedes many of the contentions of the crit- 
ics of eugenics. Then with complete sang-froid he ignores these 
doubts while he parades the hoary, often-refuted eugenic chest- 
nuts, and like a faithful missionary reasserts his faith in the 
eugenic theology. He acknowledges, for example, that insanity 
is not a definite clinical entity, but this does not deter him from 
presenting evidence treating it as such, to support his belief that 
insanity should be attributed to “bad heredity.” He sees no 
incongruity in the eugenic creed that under capitalism occupa- 
tional status is closely related to native ability, postulating, par- 
ticularly for this country, that opportunity exists for unrestricted 
mobility from class to class for those “endowed with intelligence 
and ambition.” Consequently he is agitated about differentia! 
fertility, fearing that the high birth-rate of the poor, who are 
to him synonymous with the biologically inferior, and the low 
birth-rate of the financially successful, to him superior stock, 
are leading to the deterioration of the race. This phobia obsesses 
him as it does all the eugenists, in spite of the fact that where 
contraceptive information is made available to the masses the 
birth-rate of all classes tends to be equalized and the difference 
in birth-rate may thus be regarded as a temporary one. The 
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birth-rate of the industrial workers of Stockholm since the 
World War, for instance, is even lower than that of the bour- 
geoisie, and in Bremen there has been a relatively greater decline 
in the birth-rate among workers than among the wealthy and 
the middle classes. A clue to the set of the author’s mind is 
given in a passing reference in which, with condescending jovi- 
ality, he dismisses criticisms of the Nordic myth as products of 
the defense mechanism of Jewish anthropologists. 


Rabble in Arms. By Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. $2.50. 

“Rabble in Arms” is a sequel to “Arundel,” and carries 
the fortunes of two Yankee soldiers through the northern cam- 
paign of the Revolutionary War. It is solid, unreflective his- 
torical romancing—870 pages—in the manner of Scott, with the 
medieval glamor replaced by an American variety—redolence of 
rum and frying pork, wood smoke, pine forests, painted In- 
dians. There is a veneer of realism in the treatment of the 
Revolutionary army, but nothing that should prevent the novel 
from becoming collateral reading in the public schools. 


Victoria. By Arthur Ponsonby. Great Lives Series. The 
Macmillan Company. 75 cents. 

The author does not use the narrative method; he writes 
his little book as a series of essays: The Queen and Her Min- 
isters, The Queen and Foreign Affairs, The Queen and the 
Empire, The Queen’s Husband, etc. The advantage of the 
method is that a large volume of information can be conveni- 
ently handled; the disadvantage that it makes for less fluent 
reading than continuous narrative provides. Lord Ponsonby’s 
portrait of Victoria is competent but hardly more. 


The Dance 
The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe 


HE Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, which will give per- 
formances at the St. James Theater through January, 


presents a group of talented young dancers under the 


lirection of Leonide Massine of the glamorous Diaghileff Ballet. 
The company also includes Woizikovsky, Dolin, and Danilova 
f the same tamous group which America first saw in 1916. 


Che first ballet of the opening program, “La Concurrence,” 
ut once made it clear that the century-and-a-half-old art of the 
Russian ballet is alive to the spirit of our time, and is capable 
of adapting its technique even to the unlimited naturalism of 
André Derain, the French painter, who was the author and de- 
signer of this humorous ballet. A simple story of two competing 
tailors serves to bring to the stage a variety of excitable French 
townsfolk; and the choreography of George Balanchine is fresh, 
unimated, and highly amusing throughout. The humor was 


enhanced by a bit of classical ballet danced by a group in tarla- 


in skirts of the “tutu” or lampshade era. Credit must be given 


to the admirable coordination of the group as a whole and to 
the accomplished and exquisite performance of the fifteen-year- 
old dancer ‘Toumanova. Woizikovsky displayed the inexhaust- 
ble possibilities of bodily gesture. The music of Georges Auric, 
ike the ballet, was contemporary in spirit but lived a far less 
successful life of its own. 


The chief number of the evening was “Les Presages,” 


Leonide Massine’s translation into choreography of Tschaikov- 
sky's bifth Symphony, with decor by Andre Masson. Its struc 
ture approaches Diaghileff’s dream of a synthesis in ballet form 


of the plastic, musical, and pictorial arts. But the dream re- 
mains unrealized. Perhaps the weakness lies in Massine’s de- 





liberate division of the symphony into four elaborate and discon- 
nected scenes, or perhaps in the difficulties that symphonic music 
in general presents to the medium of the dance. Moreover, if 
André Mason's strident décor symbolized in a way the desperate 
conflict between destiny and man, the simplification of the styl- 
ized costumes came close to the banal, while the acid greens 
and garish purples distracted the attention from the perfect 
correlation of music and dance. In consequence, the ballet did 
no more than afford an opportunity for some astonishing danc- 
ing, marked by brilliant precision, beauty, and intelligence. 

As a finale, in contrast to “Les Presages,” came “Le Beau 
Danube,” arranged from the music of Johann Strauss. Ne 
philosophical pretension here, only the smooth, graceful choreog- 
raphy of the versatile Massine, rich with midinette gaiety and 
hussar nonchalance. 

So the influence of the genius, Serge Diaghileff, continues. 
His followers claim that they have resurrected his great work. 
They do utilize his technique and his idea of correlating the arts. 
But the Diaghileff ballet in its pioneering stage was a powerful 
movement, raising and solving problems of aesthetics, while the 
Monte Carlo group shows none of this turbulent creative spirit. 

What is generally known abroad as the Ballet Russe is, 
of course, the Russian ballet as Diaghileff and Fokine developed 
it. The old Imperial Ballet was quite different. Only the tech- 
nique was the same. The Diaghileff ballet, with its emotional 
significance, color, and freedom of movement, constituted a 
revolution against the coldly perfect Imperial Ballet, which was 
static and stylized, quite devoid of emotional content, and de- 
signed only for the expression of intricate choreographic pat- 
terns. The upheavals and aspirations of the years 1905-07 
reached the ivory tower of the ballet and spurred the two ro- 
mantic rebels, Fokine and Diaghileff, to create new forms. 
Needless to say, they met with stubborn resistance from an 
audience content with visual illusions. Fokine won his battle 
only after his triumph in Europe. Diaghileff went into volun- 
tary exile to develop and express the potential qualities of 
Russian dancers and painters. Both, however, maintained the 
superb technique of the Imperial Ballet, which is evident in 
the dancing of the Monte Carlo group; ard in Soviet Russia 
the State Ballet has also preserved this same technique, which 
has proved adaptable to the new and vastly different rhythms, 
themes, ideas, and feelings of a collective society. 

Lyp1a NADEJENA 


Music 
Orpheus in New York 


HE two performances by the New York Symphony Or- 

chestra, under the direction of Nikolai Sokoloff, establish 

this organization as a valuable adjunct to the city’s 
musical resources. The men seem to have been made particu- 
larly at home in music of a somewhat pensive quality, such as 
the Symphony in B Flat by Ernest Chausson, a secularly medi- 
tative pupil of the religiously meditative César Franck; the 
groans, sighs, and upward-reachings of Strauss’s Death and 
Transfiguration; the more sentiment-loving moments of 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony; and Debussy’s Blessed Damozel. 
In their choice of contemporary numbers, however, they are 
not happy. 

The Debussy number—for soprano, contralto, chorus of 
frail women’s voices, and orchestra—reminded us of the “Po- 
esque” aesthetic which underlies the entire nineteenth-century 
genius of music. By this we mean the poet's intention to leave 
us with the mood he has imposed upon us. The work would 
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provide no “formal release” for undoing what it had done to 
us. It would give us a realm of purgatorial moodiness to which 
there is a “way in” but no “way out,” much as though one were 
to hypnotize a man and leave it at that, relying upon his own 
natural resistance for the restoration of his ncn-hypnotic temper. 
One devises the formula for the production of a spell; in De- 
bussy’s case, we are asked to acquiesce in a melancholy, an al- 
most too Orphic “invitation,” which can make us understand 
why even so musical a writer as Plato would have banished the 
softnesses of music from his Republic. 

Where fit this art of wizardry into the ideals of a so-called 
“scientific” age? Our own conjecture is somewhat roundabout. 
It is that, since the quality of sound does have an intense ca- 
pacity for the eliciting of emotional response (if one cares so 
to employ it), any marked extension of the expressive medium 
may lead correspondingly into marginal or exceptional states of 
consciousness. Hence, even devices discovered through sheer 
inventiveness, nimbleness, and curiosity may turn the sincere 
devotee toward remoter fields of imagination and sensibility, 
rare modalities of feeling that go with the rare modalities of 
tone. The inventor who, like an ancient alchemist, had begun 
by experimenting with his medium, is found in the end to have 
experimented upon himself and his fellows! 

In any case, though much of contemporary music is but a 
aew kind of parlor composition, a new kind of display piece in 
which dissonance and irregularity of rhythm happen to take the 
place occupied by trills, arpeggios, cadenzas, and runs in an 
earlier age, Debussy would go only so far as the emotions un- 
mistakably followed. The result is not an industrious divertisse- 
ment in new sound; it is religious enchantment, the suasive 
strategy of a magician, mournful formulas of a faith which is 
without the solidity of dogma, and perhaps wisely left vague. 
When hearing a work so thoroughly an embodiment of the ro- 
mantic ideal—wherein the partial or exceptional or even dan- 
gerous experience is made, by lyric simplification and extension, 
to serve as the whole—we may ask ourselves whether the com- 
poser relies upon a certain lethargy or recalcitrance on the part 
of his audience, trusting that they will not really be con- 
vinced, but will lend themselves merely, will suspend their 
resistance only for the duration of the work, as with the story 
by Poe. And when recalling Thomas Mann’s many tributes to 
the influence which Wagner exerted upon him, particularly the 
cumbrously beautiful reminiscences in his recent volume “Past 
Masters,” we realize that these unresolved spells really can 
persist, that there have actually been “Northern wizards” sur- 
viving among us all these many centuries after the Druidic 
lore had supposedly vanished. As for the final act of liberation, 
the admonition “When I clap my hands and say ‘awake’ you 
will awaken,” in the Poe aesthetic this “release” is purposely 
omitted—and the history of our first Wagnerites is the history 
of men whose hypnotic subjection to the master remained with 
them throughout their lives. Opera, as perfected during the 
nineteenth century, aimed to expand a rare moodiness, an excep- 
tional exaltation, to the point where it served as an entire 
W eltanschauung, a philosophy of living. And perhaps the tend- 
ency of many modern composers to turn from opera to ballet, 
with its more mechanistic patterns, represents in a large part the 
attempt to reafirm standards more in keeping with the ideals 
of “science.” Yet the ballet itself continually reverts to the 
production of operatic moods—of emotional suasion as distinct 
from sheer intellectual maneuvers—possibly because of the fact 
that new forms of tonal and rhythmic imagination will tend to 
produce a corresponding readjustment in the qualities of our 
response. And thus it happens that, concomitantly with the 
“century of progress,” when “pure science” and “disinterested 
mind” became the password, the Liszt-Wagner-Debussy devices 
of allurement were perfected. 

We should recall a very interesting evening of contempo- 
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AH, WILDERNESS! Guild Theater. Tender and humorous story 
of a young boy trying to grow up. Highly entertaining but not 
one of O’Neill’s major works. 


4S THOUSANDS CHEER. Music Box. Hilarious series of hard- 
hitting satirical sketches in a first-rate musical review. Clifton 
Webb, Leslie Adams, Helen Broderick, and Marilyn Miller help 
make it the best thing of its kind. 


CHAMPAGNE, SEC. Shubert Theater. Irreverent adaptation of 
“Die Fledermaus.” Gay, inexhaustibly tuneful, and consistently 
diverting. 

DOUBLE DOOR. Ritz Theater. Exciting but not too convincing 
melodrama based on the Wendel case. 


HER MASTER'S VOICE. Plymouth Theater. Clare Kummer at 
the top of her form provides a full evening of her original and 
slightly delirious kind of wit. With Roland Young and Laura 
Hope Crews. 

LET 'EM EAT CAKE. Imperial Theater. Sequel to “Of Thee 
I Sing,’ with Victor Moore and the other stars in continuations 
of their former roles. Very funny in spots but marred by a good 
deal of lost motion. 


MARY OF SCOTLAND. Alvin Theater. Superb performances 
by Helen Hayes and Philip Merivale in a play by Maxwell 
Anderson. A great success though I found myself less moved 
than I should have been. 


MEN IN WHITE. Broadhurst Theater. The problems of a 
young doctor made into a surprisingly moving and absorbing 
play. Thanks to a superb production by the Group Theater it 
becomes one of the two current offerings which no one can afford 
to miss. 

¥FACE ON EARTH. 
ieoted propaganda against capitalist war. 
who like that sort of thing. 


SHE LOVES ME NOT. Morosco Theater. Fast and furious farce 
about a Princeton Galahad who rescues the wrong girl with 
unexpected results. Very fast and very funny. 


SAILOR, BEWARE! Lyceum Theater. Adventures of a sailor 
in love. Entertainingly bawdy comedy in which the sex life of 
our naval heroes is treated without reserve. (P.M.) 


tHE GREEN BAY TREE. Cort Theater. Powerful and absorb- 
ing psychological portrait of a cultivated and somewhat effemi- 
nate egotist. Probably the most original play of the year, and 
like “Men in White” not to be missed by anyone interested in 
the theater. 

‘HE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. Avon Theater. Historical 
farce-comedy centering about the pleasant old New England 
custom of bundling. Spicy, impudent, and genuinely amusing. 
(‘HE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS. Empire Theater. Arthur 
Guiterman and Lawrence Langner make a picturesque and 
fippant adaptation of Moliére’s “The School for Husbands.” 
There is much difference of opinion concerning its merits as 
entertainment but I found it charming and funny, as well as not 
‘too far from the spirit of the original author. With June Walker 
and Osgood Perkins. 

OBACCO ROAD. Masque Theater. Grotesquely humorous 
treatment of human degeneracy as exemplified by the poor whites 
of Georgia, with a remarkable performance by Henry Hull. Not 
recommended to the squeamish. 


Civic Repertory Theater. Rather flat- 
Much liked by those 
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rary music recently furnished at the New School for Social 
Research. First was a Sonata for Piano, by Isador Freed, 
played by the composer—energetic playing, a steady attack ef 
sound, manifesting that “manliness” which is still welcome for 
all that it comes easy to the piano. The work was more in the 
virtuoso concert manner than is the rule with American music. 
Next came Angels, by Carl Ruggles, for six flutes. Originally 
scored for muted trumpets, and alse arranged for strings, it 
seems to have found in flutes the instrument that would wholly 
reinforce its “angelic” quality, at least in so far as flutes go up. 
In fact, they can even go up so buoyantly that one might call 
for something very heavy to hold them down, as when listening 
to Henry Brant’s Concerto for Flute on the same program, 
since the soloist, Georges Barrére, was accompanied by nothing 
other than ten more flutes. Within the work there was much 
attempt at change, the first movement being in a tempo mainly 
slow, and the second given to a scherzo-like fluctuancy of mood. 
At least, that was the avowed intention—but the noticeability 
of the instruments prevailed above all else, making it a flutiness 
i’ the extreme. Wallingford Riegger’s Trio for Harp, Flute, 
and Cello, given the same evening by Carlos Salzedos, Georges 
Barrére, and Horace Eeitt, offered a well-balanced assortment 
of textures; a plucking, a whistle, and a buzz evidently make 
for a good distribution of sound in which the destiny of the 
composer’s themes, as they go from voice to voice, can be easily 
followed. We should also mention a pleasurable display piece, 
Carlos Salzedo’s Sonata for Harp and Piano, starring the harp 
and ending with a short coda-like procession that began faintly, 
grew strong, and slowly vanished. Of all the concerts given this 
season at the New School, this one was certainly the most note- 
worthy as regards the general quality of the performance. We 
should remember, from earlier concerts, the Quartet Number 
Four of Bela Bartok, played by the Brosa String Quartet—its 
first movement of sharp scraping; its second con sordino, tiny, 
intricate, like gossamer, partly because muted strings sound 
that way and partly because the music itself was swift and light; 
the third ponderous and sustained; the fourth pizzicato, with 
everything picked out; the fifth “conservative” of all that had 
gone before. Throughout, the performers conveyed the great 
authoritativeness of this composer. He finds many ways of 
keeping all his instruments going steadily about their business, 
all asserting themselves and not merely “helping out.” One 
felt here the work of a skilled rhetorician, who could embark 
upon varied kinds of discourse with confidence. In closing we 
should also recall the String Quartet, by Ruth Crawford. Like 
those disturbances of attention which seem sometimes to mani- 
fest themselves as Ideenflucht (or flight of ideas) and at other 
times as idée fixe, her music had its moments when the voices 
were widely scattered and others when they clung to their dis- 
coveries with an almost angry tenacity, determined to remember 
it, to dwell upon it, to let nothing separate them from it. Thus 
particularly toward the end, when dissonance was abandoned 
and in its stead we got an insistent climbing and descending of 
scales which, if my memory and observation are correct, was 
done almost wholly in unison. Might one call this composer 
the Marianne Moore of music, having in mind thereby that 
great precision of statement, the epigrammatic quality, which 
distinguishes Miss Moore's verse? Again, as with Miss Moore’s 
verse, this is not ease-music: it is feminine, but it is the caustic 
aspect of femininity. 


Among forthcoming items to which one might look for- 
ward, we should mention the six concerts in a “Contemporary 
Chamber Music Festival,” to be presented by the Roth Quartet 
at intervals beginning January 22. This quartet promises New 
York audiences an opportunity to hear several important works 
by contemporary American and European composers. 

Kennetu Burke 
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bills, restful, secluded. Im charming weodland country. 
Now at special rate Skating Saddle-horses on the 
place. Instruction. R.F.D. 4. Ridgefield, Cena. Phone 643 





CHESTERS’ ZUNBARG 
A delightful hideaway in the mountains invitin 
people of better taste. Wholesome food, delightfu 
companionship, all outdoor sports. Reduced rates. 
Woodbourne, N. Y. Tel. Faileburg 186-5 





TORGSIN 


Stores are iecated in sver 1,000 eities of 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


Au order oo TORGSIN enables 
your relatives in Soviet Russia to 
purchase various domestic or im- 
ported articles, at reasonable 
prices, in those stores. 


PRICES REDUCED 
about 50% 


For orders on lorgsin apply to your 

benk, compames listed below, oF 

their authorised agents. 

Amalgamated Bank, New York 

Am-Derutra Transport Corp. 

American Express Co. 

Gdynia-America Line 

Hias 

leer, Biro-Bidjan Corp. 

Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Public Nat'l! Bank & Trust Co. 

R.C.A. Communications, ino. 

Union Tours, ino. 

World Tourists, tno. 

Hudson Co. Nt'l Bank, Bayonne, N. J. 

The Pennsylvania Co., Philadelphia 

Union Savings Bank, Pittsburgh 

U. &. Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lincoln Trust Co., Providence, R. |. 

Amaigamated Trust & Sav. Bank, Chicago 
@ America, California 
























CENERAL REPRESENTATIVE in U.S.A. 
c/o AMTORG, 261 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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NEW RUSSIAN CLASSES FORMING 
$1.50 Monthly 
Also French, Spanish, Italian, German 
FREE TRIAL LESSONS 
LANGUAGE EXCHANGE CENTRE 
156 West 45th Street LOngacre 5-8310 








INVESTMENT COURSE 


Principles of Investment, an elementary course 
Designed for Women Investors 
Tuesdays, 11 to 12:30, Jan. 9 to Feb. 27 
Eight Lectures Fee $11* 
Bryn Mawr Club—Park Lane, 299 Park Ave. 
CLARA I. TAYLOR, Investment Counselor 
551 Fifth Ave. VAnderbilt 3-2770 


* Includes Federal Tax 














G XPERIENCED young woman, piano teacher, 
A4 specialist with children, has opening for limited 
imber additional pupils. Box 282, c/o The 


ation 


SCHOOL 
<3 LAKEWOOD MODERN SCHOOL 
4 residential progressive school for children—kinder- 
garten and elementary 


LAKEWOOD, N. J 
Phone Lakewood 1031 
JAS. H. DICK, Prin. 


PERSONAL | 
OUNG MAN desires to improve his knowledge 


of English, wishes to meet person willing to 
earn Russian. Box 280, c/o The Nation. 


119 CARRY ST. 
©. Box 153 











Paar. - 


APARTMENTS 





E 1Sth St. 240—Attractive six reom apart- 
-4* ment, 2 baths, private house, opposite 
Stuyvesant Park. $90. Also basement suitable 
for doctor. 





UNFURNISHED ROOM 





ODERN couple have large, unfurnished 

room, all conveniences, $25; 20 minutes 
subway, Times i G. Zoul, 43-21 $7th St. 
Woodside, L. I. incoln Avenue Station. 








WANTED 








ANTED: Furnished room or apartment. 
: Moderate rental, by young woman pianist. 
Excellent references. Box 281, c/o The Nation. 


at SALE 
ART or all of lease to gold mine which has 
producec 130,000.00 in ast ations. 
$10,000.00 required to develes lower tuanal, 
*. H. §S., 1015 W. Watson Street, Lewistown, 

Montana. = 
HELP WANTED 











GIRL school or business, care children, assist 
housework evenings, exchange for room, 
board, slight remuneration. Tel. SLocum 6-8298 
or write Box 278, c/o The Nation 
POSITIONS WANTED 








WO young women, tall, strong, well-schooled, 
; ten and industrious, with creative 
alnlity, wish to be apprenticed in some art or 
craft. Box 279, c/o The Nation. 

~ A Ra KN | | 
F XPERT Stenographer, typist, desires position 

—— ee to writer. Inteiligent, attractive 
college student. Majoring English. Miss K 3 
man, PE 6-7641. 7 





THE PEOPLE'S INSTITUTE 


AT COOPER UNION 
&th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock 
Admission Free 


Friday, January Sth 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“The Protestant Reformation as a Revolutionary 
Movement.” 


Sunday, January 7th 
PROFESSOR SCOTT M. BUCHANAN 
“Money and Human Value.” 


Tuesday, January 9th 


PROFESSOR SCOTT M. BUCHANAN 
“Machines and Instruments in the 17th Century.’ 








OPEN FORUM 


SERIES OF THREE LECTURES 
Jan. 5—PROF. OAKLEY JOHNSON 
“The Future of the Youth” 
Jam. 12—GERTRUDE HUTCHINSON 
“New Morals in a New World” 
Jan. 19—JULES KARSTEIN 
“Dictatorships” 
PROSPECT PARK BRANCH OF 
FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
1071 Bergen St. (nmr. Nostrand Av.), Brooklyn 


ADMISSION 10c 








THE BRONX FORUM 
Rabbi Henry A. Schorr, Executive Director 
Meeting in Temple Adath Israel 
Grand Concourse at 169th Street 
Wednesday Eve., Jan. 10, 8:30 o'clock 


SCOTT NEAPING 
will speak on “WHITHER AMERICA?” 
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Drama 
On Adequate Acting 


O satire on the dramatic critic and his activity ever ends 
N without some reference to his habit of concluding his 
reviews with the remark that Mr. So-and-so, as the 
hero, was adequate. For once, moreover, satire corresponds 
with fact, and there are several reasons why even the most volu- 
ble commentator breaks down when faced with the 
necessity of saying something about the average performance 
of the average play. One reason is that he cannot know very 
much about acting for the simple reason that most of his ex- 
perience has been in a theater which affords almost no oppor- 
tunity for comparing the interpretations of two performers in 
Another reason is that acting, as genuine inter- 
hardly exists in America today. There are lit- 
“types” from whom a casting director with 
a good memory and an exhaustive card index can choose some- 
one more or less fitted by nature to represent any particular 
contemporary character. There are also a score or more of 
men and women either sufficiently handsome or sufficiently gifted 
with a spectacular personality to attract the interest of an 
audience and thus to rate as “stars.” But I doubt if it would 
be possible to find a dozen performers of either sex who are 
capable of forming for themselves an original conception of a 

character in a play and of projecting that conception im such 
a way as to give the spectator an insight which another per- 

former would have failed to give. 
is | 


ond ieee by the members of the 

Graduate Faculty of 

Political and Social Science 
Sunday Evening, January 7th, at 8:30 

HAS CAPITALISM FAILED? 


EMIL LEDERER ARTHUR FEILER 
HERMANN KANTOROWICZ 


Admission $1, Proceeds to "The University in Exile” 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
66 West 12th Street Phone Alg. 4-2567 


usually 


the same role. 
pretative art, 
erally hundreds of 








| | SYMPOSIUM oO 


LECTURES 


























Pyschology of American Life 


Seven lectures on immediate problems 


Monday 8.30, January 8 to February 19 


Morris S. Viteles Joseph Jastrow Wm. Moulton Marston 
Everett Dean Martin Kurt Koffka Abraham Myerson 
First lecture January 8, by Dr. A. A. Briil on 


"Mental 
Saturday Luncheon, Jan. 6 at 
1:00 p.m. 55c. 


“This Money Business: Inflation and Labor.” 
Harry W. Laidler George Soule 


<n for Bulletin of courses on Socialism, 


Factors in Financial Depressions.” 


r. Flynn 


rue o 
mormict, itterature, Psychology and other subjects. 


RAND SCHOOL of SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 East 15th Street Alg. 4-3094 


John 








After ten years of professional playgoing I can still count 
on my fingers the occasions when the adjective “adequate” did 
not say pretty much all that could honestly be said, or when we 
actually got a genuine interpretation made by a performer who 
knew what he was doing and who achieved an effect by the 
practice of a genuine art, instead of either blundering into it 
or—what is more usual in the case of stars—simply behaving 
in the manner which the audience had come to expect of him. 
Nearly four years ago Eva Le Gallienne gave a performance 
of Juliet which ought to have been praised even more than it 
was because it broke with a sugary tradition and created a 
believable character by presenting Shakespeare’s heroine as a 
strong, impetuous, almost ruthless girl. Two years ago Romney 
Brent transformed a crude “nance” part in “The Warrior's 
Husband” into something to be remembered—and for his pains 
got mentioned as second in importance to an attractive girl with 
a good figure who was thereupon catapulted into stardom. 
Last year Leslie Adams in “Good-Bye Again” was given a role 
which consisted of few words and nothing much to do except 
to sit and wait, but by sheer force of his comic intelligence he 
made the whole play turn about him almost as much as it did 
about the nominal hero. There are other cases, of course, but 
there are not very many of them. 

It so happens that the present season has been particularly 
rich in good performances—which means that three actors have 
earned for themselves the right to be taken seriously as inter- 
pretative artists. The first is J. Edward Bromberg, whose 
playing of the old doctor in “Men in White” is even more 
the result of a genuine power of interpretation than one 
is likely to realize unless one has seen him in another part— 
that, for example, of the love-sick merchant in “Big Night.” 
The second is Osgood Perkins in “The School for Husbands,” 
and the third is Henry Hull in “Tobacco Road.” Mr. Perkins 
is perhaps the only actor except Romney Brent who has shown 
himself to be really at home in artificial comedy, where a con- 
sistent, non-realistic style must be created. Mr. Hull gives a 
performance which for completeness, for the integration of 
voice and gait and gesture, has not often been equaled in recent 
years. They deserve a greater reward than they are likely to 
get in our theater, and the least we can do is to point them out 
as exceptions to the rule that “adequate” is really adequate 
to describe a performance. JosepH Woop Krautcnu 


[Mr. Troy’s regular column of film criticism, which is un 
avoidably left out of this issue, will appear as usual next week.) 





Contributors to This Issue 


James Rorty will publish this spring a book on advertis- 
ing entitled “Advertising—Not to Praise.” 

Joun Srracney is the author of “The Coming Struggle 
for Power” and “The Menace of Fascism.” 

Marcaret Green taught for three months in an Anglo- 
American school in Moscow and lived in a Zavod, 
twenty persons occupying three rooms. 

LINCOLN Res, a graduate student in philosophy at Colum- 
bia University, is engaged in research in medieval logic. 

Epa Lov WaAtrTon, associate professor of English at 
Washington Square College, New York University, is 
the author of “Jane Matthew and Other Poems.” 

Metvitte J. Herskovits is in the department of anthro- 
pology at Northwestern University. 

CarLeTon Beats is the author of “Porfirio Diaz,” “The 
Mexican Maze,” and “The Crime of Cuba.” 
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da NATION’S function is not to prophesy but to clarify the news. How- 
as er, it may safely be assumed that the New Year will bring increasingly 
or’s ce ex and pressing problems. 
ains 
vith ¢ 
= In the past year The Nation’s correspondents and special writers presented to 
” its readers an interpretative background of the most important events in all 
e 
did parts of the world. 
but 
irly 
= From Germany: Robert Dell, Ludwig Lore, and John Gunther sent vivid 
er reports of the terrors and dangers of the Nazi inquisition. 
oa From Spain: Anita Brenner gave a careful analysis of the political difficulties 
one of the young Republic. 
“e From Russia: Louis Fischer reported first-hand information of the significant 
mt news behind recognition and its far-reaching effects on the Far Eastern question. 
ins From Cuba: Hubert Herring sent direct dispatches of the Island’s struggle 
pong for freedom. 
on- 
$2 From Washington: Mauritz Hallgren and Paul Anderson disclosed vital prob- 
of lems of national politics and the workings of the NRA. 
ent 
to From New York City: Paul Blanshard and Joseph McGoldrick illuminated 
out municipal politics. 
ate 
i 
un 
k.) 
— This year, as last, The Nation will print authoritative articles by these brilliant 
journalists and others. Subscribe now to get the facts behind the news. 
Mail the Coupon Today with only $1 
THE NATION 20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 
For the inclosed $1 start m; 52-week subscription at once. I will complete payment in four 
additional monthly instalments of $1 each. 
Name. City senemnitinintningutibitnitinatienistinent 
Street__ State ee ET 
Extra Postage: Foreign $1; Canadian 50c 1-10-34 
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Accept This $5.00 Leather Edition of Se  eure’s 
Tolstoy’s World Famous Masterpiece ta 


Nowhere Else} aNNA KARENINA 
Can You Enjoy As Our Gift to You 


These Five In all literature there is no more frank and penetrat- 


Pp e il -s, omee of a ee - ri Am - love 7 
leads her inte forbidden paths. nna Karenina is ih 
f th il books of th 3; b Bibi — 
riviieges ene. te cma, erat boska, of, sn opens 7 many Editorial 
and the most masterly revelation of the love triangle Board 
5 _ all on it means to ae sae ns — — 
is special ed is a g d value. t ~ . TAN 
omins 1136 pages offering the best translation in — : , CARL VAN 
Choose Your Own unexpurgated, unabridged form. Bound in genuine & DOREN 
A —— red, morocco-grained, with gold titles and . *¢, JULIA PETERKIN 
ecorations. 
Books—Get Any : 7 BURTON RASCOE 


This exquisite edition of Tolstoy’s masterpiece is 


Books You Want {og sdar of Ths Liseeery Guild mado cm ch page, = JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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Save up te 50’/ 65.000 Booklovers 


en Guild Have Enthusiastically Acclaimed 
Selections : 


THis NEw PLAN 


Buy as Few as aa Sana . 
Four Books of Literary Guild Membership 


a Year - We have deliberately plauned Guild Service te be A 
of Your Choice the most complete, economical, convenient, and sat- Guild Members Save Up to 50% 


isfactory book service in the country, _Membership on th ° 

sk every ee ath fice Te WINGS. the Guild Ede The notable books fan a ee Guild se- 
4 torial Board reviews each month about twenty out- —petlons of recent months. Guild members had 
sending sae Come, ee a ee an of them sold for $5.00 each, two for $3.00 each, 
Keep nformed ne purchase any of these books, or in fact, any one for $3.75, and not one fer less than $2.50. 


i Ad book in print, through the Guild. If you want the This money-saving privilege costs you nothing. 
n vance Guild selection for the month, it will be sent you Protect Yourself Agai Risi : 
f All the n approval. You may return it in five days, or pures gainst ising Prices 
° you may keep it and pay only $2.00 for it regard- SUBSCRIBE NOW 
less of the retail price. (Guild selections range in atiaie - 
Latest Books retail price from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not SEND NO MONEY 
want to examine the Guild selection for the month, The new features of Guild Membership guarantee 
5 imply return the “Announcement Slip’’ sent thirty you greater economy, convenience, and satisfactior 
lays in advance with WINGS, and no book will be than any other method of book buying. Remember 
sent you. You may buy as few as four books dur- members buy only the books they want and they 
Postage Always ing the year to enjoy all advantages of member- may accept as few as four books a year. The 
+ ship. These may be the Guild selections at $2.00 Guild service starts as soon as you send the 
repaid each or any other books in print, of your own se- coupon. Qur present special offer gives you the 
ection, at the publishers’ established prices. In splendid volume, ANNA KARENINA, absolutely 
all cases we prepay postage. free if you act promptly. 


iL THIS COUPON TODAY cept free membership now you may purchase for only $2.00 any 
MA previous Guild Selection such as those iliustrated , 
, here as long as ver original edition is available. 
FREE ANNA KARENINA } we dvery one is worth mucn mere. 

CHE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. I.N. 
5% Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please enroll me as a member of The Literary Guild of America. 
lam to receive free each month the Guild Magazine WINGS and all 
ther membership privileges for one year. I agree to purchase at 
least four books of my choice through the Literary Guild during the 
year and you guarantee to protect me against any increase in price 
of Guild selections during thie time 

In consideration of this agreement you are to send me at once 
tbaolutely free a copy of the 1136 page, leather bound special 
edition of ANNA KARENINA 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
OITY STATE 
Subscriptions from Minors Must Have Parent's Signature 
This offer restricted to persons living in the United States. If you 


reside elsewhere, write for information. Canadian inquiries should 
be addressed to McAinsh & Co., 388 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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